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new car: Jrrizm is proof yon don t have to 
pay a bundle for tbe better things in life like 
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„ so many cleaners? 

Mix your own spray! 

Ultra Mr. Clean's concentrated, and stronger 
than ever. Mix him in a spray bottle, and watch 
him cut greasy dirt on contact! 

Put his muscle to work in a bucket, on a sponge 
or even in a spray. One powerful cleaner. One easy 
way to clean it all! 

Get the whole job done with one-.ULTRA MR. 
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SUMMER VACATION 

by Laura Manske 

Five families share the secrets of their most successful, 
kid-friendly getaways. 
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A KID'S-EYE VIEW OF FAMILY VACATIONS 

by Gail Rosenblum 

What do preschoolers worry about when traveling? What 
do they miss most? Need most? Here's the scoop. 


THE GUILT TRAP 

by Grace Bennett 

Beating self-blame is key to becoming a better parent. 

TRULY SPECIAL CHILDREN 

Real-life stories from our readers about the joys and 
challenges of raising kids with disabilities. 
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This_dad learns the pam, and gain, of a parenting mistake 


IE 


Ihtv Guilf 

O NE MOMENT MY INFANT SON WAS LYING ON THE CHANGING TABLE 

babbling happily to himself. Then I stepped away for no more than a few 
seconds and he rolled off the tabletop and onto the floor. 

My blood ran cold. My heart stopped. My mind went blank. Pile up every 
cliche in the English language and you still will not adequately describe the 
horror and fear I felt at that awful moment. 

The baby cried and cried. I rushed to help him, but I could barely breathe. 
What kind of father would let this happen? What kind of person? 

My wife held and comforted our little son, and it soon became clear he would be all 
right. At that point, I turned to our 1985 edition of Dr. Spock’s Baby and Child Care and 
looked up the section on first aid. Here’s what I read: “A fall on the head is a common 
injury from the age when a baby can roll over (and thereby roll off a bed). A parent 
usually feels guilty the first time this happens. But if a child is so carefully watched that 
she never has an accident, she is being fussed over too much.” 

Reading those words did not remove my painful feelings, nor did the trauma 
of the event disappear. But those three sentences did something quite wonderful. They 
reassured me, helped me feel that what I had done had been a mistake, not a crime. 

This month’s “The Guilt Trap” does the same thing. It acknowledges that parents 
don’t always handle everything exactly the way we’d like to: We make mistakes with 
our kids, and sometimes that leaves us feeling terrible. But whatever constructive 
purposes guilt has—motivating us to be more careful is certainly one of the better 
ones—punishing ourselves isn’t among them. 

When my son lay on the floor crying, I became a much older father than I had been 
moments before. Now, two years later, he’s fine, and I have a few more gray hairs. And 
thanks to some good advice—the kind we always strive to give in this magazine—I also 
feel a little wiser. 

Enjoy the issue. 
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|jJ our great family hits, one great low price from 
Universal Studios Home Video. Now at a new collectible price! 
Plus, get a $4.00 mail-in rebate when you buy two videos! # 



CASPER ©1995 Universal Oly Studios, Inc. & AmbHn Entertainment, Inc. ‘Gosper’ ond 'The Ghostly Trio* TM 4 ©Harvey Comics, Inc. 


GOLD DIGGERS ©1995 Universol Qty Studios, Inc. ond Bregmon/Boer Produ 


*$4.00 maiMn rebate with purchase of either ED or GOLD DIGGERS if either CASPER or BAI 


osed. Offer volid 3/4/97 -6/23/97. Details inside eoch videocossette. 









■Our readers talk back 

LETTERS 


wWl LrW 2 

Your article about the year’s top toys, “And 
the Winners Are..[November 1996], was 
the best gift any parent could receive before 
Christmas. Thanks to your magazine, we 
purchased a Tickle Me Elmo doll for our 
two-year-old in late October. So while 
others were experiencing the “gotta find a 
Tickle Me Elmo” holiday stress, my hus¬ 
band and I could sit back and relax. We look 
forward to relaxing again next season with 
Sesame Street Parents. 

The McClellan Family 
Stanfield, NC 

Editor's note: See our story about the 
Tickle Me Elmo phenomenon in this month’s 
Sesame Street Beat. 

Fmt and, Fwlinas 


No 

more 

tug of war. 


Susan Schoenberger’s article “The Feelings 
You Bring to the Table” [November 1996] 
seemed as if it was written just for me; ever 
since my 3’A-year-old son was a toddler, 
he’s been a picky eater. But your piece 
relieved the anxieties I have about my son’s 
eating habits and offered great tips on how 
I can encourage him to develop a positive 
attitude toward mealtime. 

Janice Bouloutian 
New Hope, PA 





Triple-action detangling spray. 

Ideal for wet or dry hair. 

NO MORE TEARS® Formula. 
Shinier, tangle-free hair. 


Thank you for all the helpful information in 
“The Feelings You Bring to the Table.” As a 
child, I was forced to eat everything on my 
plate, whether I liked the meal or not. I grew 
up eating solely out of necessity, not be¬ 
cause I genuinely enjoyed food. Now, as the 
mother of a 2’/2-year-old girl, I don’t make 
my daughter eat anything she doesn’t like. I 
know there will always be something else 
that she will enjoy. 

I’ve also found that a vegetable garden is 
a great way to get my daughter to try healthy 
foods. She helps me plant the vegetables, 
and gets excited whenever we eat something 
we’ve grown ourselves. 

Lorene Cook 
Sacramento, CA 



I was especially glad you mentioned in “Ill¬ 
ness on the Rise: Strep Throat Makes a 
Comeback” [Newsbriefs, November 1996] 
that nausea and vomiting can be symptoms 
of the infection. The first time my daughter 
developed strep throat, I thought she just 
had a stomach flu. After reading your article, 
parents will be better able to recognize the 
condition and seek treatment immediately. 

Ellen Valentine I 
Wheeling, WV 

Mom lpi the Hwtn 

I laughed until I cried when reading Ilene 
Raymond’s essay “The Mommy Zone” 
[Personally Speaking, November 1996]. As 
the mom of two sons, I entered the Mommy 
Zone in a Las Vegas airport. My two boys, 

Jake and Jeff, went into the men’s room 
together, and before long, Jeff informed me 
that his brother needed my help. 

Entering the men’s room, I announced 
loudly, “Jake, I’m coming to help you.” 
Beet-red from embarrassment, I kept my 
eyes focused on my son as I cleaned him up. 

After returning to the waiting area, I just 
hoped that no one who knew us was there! 

Thank you for the laughter break. 

Kathleen Churchill 
Carson City, NV 


We welcome letters from our readers. 
Write to: 

Sesame Street Parents, 

One Lincoln Plaza, New York, NY 10023 
E-mail letters to ssp.letters@ctw.org 
or fax them to 212-875-6105. 

Include your address and 
daytime phone number. 

Letters may be edited for space and clarity. 

WE RE ON THE WEB! Check out our new, 
improved web site, which features games 
for preschoolers, articles from Sesame 
Street Parents, an expanded review sec¬ 
tion, expert Q&As, polls, and much more. 
Address: http://www.sesamestreet.com 
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Ilene Raymond’s essay was disturbing. 
While I understand that this article was 
intended to be humorous, allowing a 3‘A- 
year-old boy to go into the men’s room by 
himself is no laughing matter. I’d rather 
have my son throw a temper tantrum over 
using the women’s room than possibly have 
a stranger hurt him in the men’s room. 

Monica Mansfield 
Shrewsbury, MA 




Thank you for the recent stories you have 
done on the people who bring life to the 
Sesame Street Muppets [“Without Feath¬ 
ers,” Sesame Street Beat, November 1996]. 
After watching the show for almost four 
years, I am always amazed and impressed 
by these characters’ lifelike qualities. Some¬ 
times I forget that they are puppets, not real 
people. Please do more articles on the peo¬ 
ple who give the Sesame Street Muppets 
their voices and personalities. 

Karen Wentzel 
Reading, PA 


Sesame Street Parents Family Photo Album 


Your child could be featured next! Join 
our Family Photo Album by sending us 
adorable photos of your child or children 
with their favorite 
Sesame Street 
Muppet. Include 
your children's 
ages, when and 
where the picture 
was taken, and 
your home address and phone number. 
Send your submissions to Family Photo 
Album, Sesame Street Parents, One Lin¬ 
coln Plaza, New York, NY 10023. (We're 
sorry, but we re unable to return photos.) 


Alex McKee, seen here 
at home in Nebraska at 
age 2y 2 , playing with Big 
Bird. "I like Big Bird be¬ 
cause he's cuddly and he 


i 


I enjoyed your article about Caroll Spinney, 
the man behind Big Bird. It was nice to see 
the face that accompanies the voice and to 
learn how he operates the Sesame Street 
Muppet. Also, my four-year-old son has 


been asking me repeatedly how old Big Bird 
is; it’s great to finally know that on the TV 
show, he’s supposed to be six! 

Diana B. Norcross 
Dallas, TX 



KIDS BREAK fOR. 


Kids go for fun flavors 
like Chocolate Chunk, 
Cookies'n Cream and 
S'mores. Moms like 
Quaker Chewy's whole 
grain goodness. 


Good Things Kids Love“ 














I’ve been taking my two boys 
on long road trips since they 
were babies. I make sure to 
bring their “nite nites” for 
comfort, and pillows for nap 
time. I also freeze water in 
sports bottles so that there is 
always something cool to 
drink, and bring along easy-to- 
eat snacks, like dried fruit and 
string cheese, to keep the boys 
distracted and content. 

Julia Atkins 
Ponte Vedra Beach, FL 

On long car trips my .children 
use individual headsets to lis¬ 
ten to tapes borrowed from the 
library. I also attach cup hold¬ 
ers to the car windows; that 
way, my kids’ water bottles, 
snack cups, and markers are 
easily within their reach. 

Ruth R. Hovland 
Minneapolis, MN 

Whenever I travel in the car 
with my three children (aged 
eight years, four years, and ten 


months), I bring a box filled 
with coloring books, crayons, 
markers, books, and travel 
games. I also bring lunch trays; 
they’re a great hard surface for 
the kids to work on. 

Peggy Seufzer 
Oconomowoc, WI 

Twice a year my husband and 
I take our three kids to visit 
their grandparents, who live 
500 miles away. To keep the 
kids entertained on the trip, we 
pack clipboards, lots of blank 
paper, and books on tape. We 
also stop frequently to let them 
stretch and run around. 

Donna Miller 
South Easton, MA 


Vicki Lansky is the author of 
many parenting books, includ¬ 
ing Trouble-Free Travel With 
Children (Book Peddlers). She 
has also produced the audio¬ 
cassette Sing Along Travel 
Songs: Favorite Children’s 
Songs (Book Peddlers). 


■ How do yoo keep yoor kids eoteriaioed io the car? 

PROWL PINIING 


T ime spent in the car can be creative 
and enjoyable for kids and grown-ups 
alike. So prepare for trips in advance 
by bringing along snacks, toys, and 
activities to occupy your little pas¬ 
sengers. And keep in mind the rules of 
safety: Buckle your child into his car seat 
and wear a seat belt yourself. —V.L. 


Hft/p/y Tmds 1 


When we’re in the car, my 
three-year-old daughter 
always asks for “in your 
mouth” stories, meaning sto¬ 
ries that I make up. Sometimes 
I substitute familiar names in 
the tales I tell; for instance, I’ll 
add “Then the big bad wolf, 
Uncle Phil, blew the house 
down.” This makes the activ¬ 
ity even more fun. 

Leigh Ann C. McGuinness 
West Columbia, SC 

Twice a month my 2 '/2-year- 
old daughter and I travel to see 
my family. In order to make 
the two-hour car trip go 
smoothly, I bring along some 


Share your ideas! 
Please respond to one or both 
of the following questions: 
How do you encourage your 
child to share? 

How do you get your child to 
go to bed on time? 

If we use one of your tips, 
we'll pay $25. Send your ideas, 
including your address and your 
child's age, to: 
Practical Parenting 
Sesame Street Parents 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, NY 10023 
E-mail letters to 
ssp.letters@ctw.org 
or fax them to 212-875-6105. 


of my daugh¬ 
ter’s favorite 
audiocassettes. 

Pretty soon, 
we’re singing 
together and the trip 
becomes enjoyable. 

Elaine Rodriguez 
Mantua, NJ 

When we travel, I make up 
surprise boxes for each of my 
children. On one recent trip 
my son’s gift box included 
mini-books, small action fig¬ 
ures, toy cars, a new box of 
crayons, and a few candies 
and cookies. Whenever he 
became bored, I gave him an 
item from his box to play with. 
It was a great success! 

Shirley Carley 
Raleigh, NC 

Last year, my husband and I 
and our 14-month-old son 
traveled from Texas to Seattle, 
Washington, with a friend and 
her 4-year-old daughter. I kept 
a large bag of toys in the 
tmnk, and at each rest stop I 
let the kids trade in the toy 
they were playing with for a 
different one. 

Darlene Haley 
Seattle, WA 



















800-WHY-MILK 


Lisa, I like that mustache 
even better than the one you 
usually have. 


Listen, bonehead, experts say 
calcium helps prevent osteoporosis. 
So have a cow, man. 



MILK 

Where’s your mustache?” 







Whoever came 
up with 

this NEW 

Stretch 

diaper 

for Lavs 


Susan Ludwij, ] 
with 1 


have kids! 


Introducing Luvs New Stretch diapers. They work so incredibly well on leaks 
and they’re so well-priced, it’s obvious an experienced parent helped design them. 
And Susan Ludwig is that parent. 

Susan really knew how Luvs’ new stretchy side panels could help stop gaps. 
And how the Ultra Leakguard System could help stop messy leaks before they even 
start. Plus Luvs cost less every day, without coupons* All of this is something to 
thank Susan for. It’s so nice that she takes her work home with her (or is it the 
other way around?). 


Live & Learn & then get Luvs. 

•Prices may vary. Based on a survey of leading national brand retail prices past 6 months ending 9/29/96. ©1996 Procter&Gamble 















Health, safety, people, and products 


Setter. fMP 

P ap smears, long an im¬ 
portant preventive mea¬ 
sure against cervical 
cancer, are now getting 
more accurate. After 
seven years of testing on 
more than 10,000 women, the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion has approved a new visual 
screening procedure, called 
Pap Plus Speculoscopy. 

The simple test, designed to 
help doctors detect abnormali¬ 
ties on the cervix before they 
become cancerous, is per¬ 
formed immediately after the 
Pap smear. A tiny capsule is at¬ 
tached to the speculum, emit- 
ing a blue-white light onto the 
cervix. Abnormalities appear 
white, in contrast to normal tis¬ 
sue, which remains dark. 

When used with the Pap smear, 
this visual test more than dou¬ 
bles the chances of finding 
cervical abnormalities, which 
are highly treatable. Ask your 
health care provider for details. 
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Reply by April 7,1997, to 
Sweets Poll, Sesame Street 
Parents, Box 3248, Wal- 
lington, NJ 07057-3248. 
We’ll publish the results 
in an upcoming issue. 


S tarting in 1998, federal 
legislation will guarantee 
that all new moms get 
maternity stays that are 
48 hours or longer. But 
one state has already 
started doing so. In 1995, in 
response to protests by moth¬ 
ers and health care providers 
over so-called drive-through 
deliveries, New Jersey passed 
a law requiring insurance 
companies and HMOs to pay 
for at least a 48-hour stay for 
women and newborns follow¬ 
ing a vaginal delivery, and a 
96-hour stay following a 
cesarean, when requested by 
the mother or her physician. 
The result is that moms’ stays 
have increased by an average 
of 12 hours. 

“The statistics on New Jer¬ 
sey moms suggest that there is 
a demand for extended mater- 


THIS MONTH'S 

Hot Topic 

1. Do you make your child 
finish her meal before she 
can have dessert? 

□ always 

□ sometimes 

□ never 

2. Do you ever use sweets 
as a reward? 

□ always 
□ sometimes 

□ never 

3. If you use sweets as a 
reward, please give an 
example and an expla¬ 
nation on a separate 
sheet of paper. 


THE MtCLDlCTON Hmcl 


■■review of 23 studies (conducted over 10 years and involving 560 chil¬ 
li dren) has found no relationship between sugar and hyperactivity. In 
11 the studies, children who had consumed foods containing sugar 
were compared with children who had consumed foods a 
taining an artificial sweetener. However, one addi- 
I 1 tional study did find that parents who thought their 
children had consumed sugar reported more hyperactivity. 

“There is an expectation among parents that sugar will 
have an adverse effect on their children,” says Mark Wol- 
raich, M.D., professor of pediatrics at Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity in Nashville and first author of the study. Dr. Wolraich 
has a different explanation for keyed-up behavior. “At 
special events like birthday parties and Halloween,” he 
says, “children frequently consume large quantities of sug¬ 
ary foods. Kids may already be tired or overstimulated; they 
act out, and sugar gets the blame.” 

His advice? Limit sweets, but don’t ban them. And to 
avoid a well-documented outcome of too much sugar— 
cavities—encourage frequent brushing. 


nity stays,” says Mona 
Saraiya, M.D., medical epi¬ 
demiologist at the U.S. Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and 
Prevention in Atlanta, who 


analyzed data from the state’s 
hospitals to determine the out¬ 
come of the law. “The extra 
hours allow moms to rest and 
get help with breast-feeding.” 

















John EdwAzd Pet&zs 

Hooded 

on Pooler 

A pril 13-19 is National 
Library Week, spon¬ 
sored by the American 
i Library Association. 

I This month’s spotlight 
I is on a great chil¬ 
dren’s librarian. 

As a boy, John Edward 
Peters lived miles from the 
nearest library. Then, a book¬ 
mobile pulled into town, and 
he discovered the magic of 
books. Now Peters is the 
senior children’s librarian at 
New York City’s Epiphany 
Branch Library, where he 
conducts story times, helps 
children write stories on the 
computer, and steers kids 
toward the perfect book. He 



has a special interest in bring¬ 
ing reading to children who 
are at the margins of society. 

Peters visits homeless shel¬ 
ters and hospitals to tell sto¬ 
ries and read aloud to young 
people. “Shelter children are 
much less forthcoming than 
the kids I’m used to,” he 
notes. “It’s sad how fast chil¬ 
dren can become so with¬ 
drawn.” Peters finds books 
that help them overcome their 
fears, such as Go Away, Big 
Green Monster! (Little, 
Brown) by Ed Emberley 
(about children confronting 
nighttime fears) and The Lit¬ 
tle Old Lady Who Was Not 
Afraid of Anything (Harper- 
Collins) by Linda Williams 


Librarian John Edward P 
passes on his love of boc 
reading to the next genei 


(about an old woman who 
must deal with scary things). 

Peters is particularly well 
qualified to find the right book 
for a child. As chairman of the 
Newbery Committee, which 
honors outstanding American 
children’s books, he sees up to 
1,500 new titles each year. 

“It gives me great pleasure 
to help children reach new 
understanding of themselves 
or their world through 
books,” Peters 
says. “I can’t 
imagine doing any¬ 
thing else.” 


M/tejc Your. 
Calendar 

N ational Infant Im¬ 
munization Week is 
April 20-26, 1997. 
The U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control 
and Prevention is urging 
parents to take charge 
of their children's immu¬ 
nization schedule. Check 
with your doctor early 
and often to be sure 
your child is getting all 
the shots she needs. For 
a free copy of the rec¬ 
ommended childhood 
immunization schedule, 
call the National Immu¬ 
nization Information Hot¬ 
line at 800-232-2522. 


XU BB 3 SS 


n \ z ati° nS 


work. 


| TJwB-ovr Tactics 



S hould time-outs be your first choice 
when disciplining a preschooler? Not 
always, according to the National As¬ 
sociation for the Education of Young 
Children. If your youngster is acting up, 
first try to direct her toward more ac¬ 
ceptable behavior or activities. If you still feel 
you must use a time-out, keep these tips in mind: 

■ A time-out should be used as a last resort. 

■ Don't use the strategy as a punishment. Think of it as an opportu¬ 
nity for your child to calm down and clear her mind. 

■ Give a time-out immediately after your child misbehaves, so she 
understands which behavior you want her to change. 

■ Don't designate a special area or chair as the place where your 
child must stay; this makes the time-out feel punitive. 

■ Keep it short—no longer than it takes for the child to calm down. 

Gail Rosenblum is a Minneapolis-based writer and editor. She is the 
mother of a seven-year-old daughter and a five-year-old son. 
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■he latest statistics on child poverty are shocking. A study track¬ 
ing poverty rates in the United States from 1975 to 1994 
showed that while poverty still hits urban, black, and Hispanic 
children hardest, the demographics are changing. The num¬ 
ber of poor children under age six grew nearly twice as fast 
i the suburbs as in urban areas (59 percent versus 34 percent). 
Further, the poverty rate grew twice as fast for whites as for blacks 
(38 percent versus 19 percent). 
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li [dJes rm Evefu Chi 


An all-new star-studded cast puts 13 classic fairy tales in a whole new light. 


All-new episodes begin 
Sunday, April 13, 7:30 pm et/pt 

Original music soundtrack coming soon. 


A New D@ty Is Downing In F@iry T©Ie L©nd... 
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Key Too/), 
What’s New? 

A New Line Of Videos 
Starring Your Child s 
Favorite Friends! 

“Too h Vri&n&ship'' 


3 new fun-filled tales of friendship! 

FREE* 

Hxciuafvc, L'rnited- 
Ediftfon Lithographs 
fty Moil/ 

Buy 4 Eligible Videos** And You Will 
Receive 3 Lithos Starring Pooh, Piglet 
And Tigger AND An Artists Portfolio 


Buy 2 Eligible Videos** And 
Get 2 Lithos!* 


PluS $1.80 shipping and handling ($2.50 shipping and handling in Canada). Details inside Pooh Friendship, Playtime and Learning video s or on in-store 
displays at participating retailers. Mail-in offer good, and purchases must be made, February 18, 1997, through February 18,1998, in U.SA and Canada only. Void where prohibited. 
Eligible videos: Pooh tides: Clever Little Piglet, Pooh Wishes, Tigger-ific Tales!, Happy Pooh Day, Cowboy Pooh, Detective Tigger, Pooh Party, Fun ’N Games, Helping Others, Sharing And 
Caring, Making Friends, Growing Up, Working Together. Sing-Along Songs videos include: Campout At Walt Disney World, Disneyland Fun and Beach Party At Walt Disney World. Spot 
videos include: Spot Goes To A Party, Spot's Magical Christmas, Where's Spot?, Spot Goes To The Farm, Spot Goes To School and Sweet Dreams, Spot. Plus The Very Hungry Caterpillar. 
Distributed by Buena Vista Home Video, Burbank, CA 91521. © Disney Enterprises, Inc. 
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Yuck! A Big Book of Little Horrors 

by Robert Snedden. Simon & Schuster 
Books for Young Readers. Your child will 
shudder with delight at color photos of 
hugely magnified dust mites, bacteria, par¬ 
asites, fungi, and hairs that 
are a hidden part of every¬ 
day life. On each left-hand 
page is a mysterious view of 
what looks like an alien planet 
or a monster; open the flap 
discover something as 
ordinary as a toothbrush, a 
piece of toast, or hairs emerg¬ 
ing from a human scalp. This 
combination of the myste¬ 
rious and the yucky will 
make science fascinating 
and fun for kids. (Age 4 
and older) 


Why do trees have leaves? 
Why do people get thirsty? 
Why do children constantly 
ask questions their parents car 
readily answer? These exciting 
books address many of the 
mysteries children wonder 
about, and give explana- 
tions that kids (and you) can m 
understand. 


In the Tall, Tall 
Grass by Denise 
Fleming. Henry Holt. 

What does a toddler 
see in the grass? Bee¬ 
tles that skitter, scurry, 
and hurry. And there 
are humming bees, 
flapping birds, mun¬ 
ching and lunching cater¬ 
pillars, too. After your child finds the 
creatures in the gloriously colored collage 
reproductions on the pages, he can go out to 
the backyard and look for them there. For 
another book in the same style, there’s In 
the Small, Small Pond, also by Denise Flem¬ 
ing. (Ages 2-4) 

More Than One by Miriam Schlein, 
illustrated by Donald Crews. Greenwillow 
Books. One can be singular: one sun in the 
sky, or one whale in the water. But one can 
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also be a pair of shoes, and 
one pair is two shoes. The 
hands-on examples in this 
picture book will help par¬ 
ents explain to preschool- 
ers the concepts of 
HP 7 groups and multi¬ 
ples. And Donald 
Crews’s realistic water- 
colors will show youngsters 
how the number one can grow 
and grow and grow. (Ages 3-8) 

Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral? by 
TanaHoban. Greenwillow Books. Seashells, 
ocean sponges, and ears of Indian com— 
are they animal, vegetable, or mineral? Your 
little scientist will enjoy identifying and cat¬ 
egorizing the objects in this book’s clear, 
colorful photographs. (Age 3 and older) 


Hazel Rochman, an edi¬ 
tor of Booklist, is the 
author of Against Bor¬ 
ders: Promoting Books for a Multicultural 
World (ALA/Booklist). 


Around the World and Back Again 

Tom Chapin; Sony Wonder; CD, $13.98; 
cassette, $9.98. The songs on this top-notch 
recording, which seems likely to win an¬ 
other award for Tom Chapin, illustrate the 
many cultural similarities in a world that is 
too often marked by cultural division. For 
instance, “What Is a Didjeridoo?” intro¬ 
duces instruments from around the world, 
and “Dance, Dance, Dance” is a kaleido¬ 
scope of international rhythm and dance. A 
portion of the proceeds from this recording 
will be donated to Save the Children, a non¬ 
profit worldwide relief program. (Ages 2-8) 
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Science Books for Young People 
by Carolyn Phelan. Booklist Publica- 
tions/American Library Association. 
Good books nurture children's curiosity 
about the world. Some of the best 
science books for kids are described in 
this excellent up-to-date bibliography, 
which covers preschool through eighth 
grade. Look for it in your local library. 


Why Do We Laugh? Questions Chil¬ 
dren Ask About the Human Body. 
DK Publishing. Why do I get hungry? Why 
do I get hiccups? Why do I have to go to 
bed? These kinds of basic questions are 
asked and answered in this colorful book, 
which is filled with vivid photographs. 
There are more Why books in the series: 
Why Do Sunflowers Face the Sun? (about 
nature), Why Are Zebras Black and White? 
(about color), and Why Does Lightning 
Strike? (about weather). Some of the infor¬ 
mation is simple; some is more technical. 
But one thing is certain: The more your 
child learns from this series, the more ques¬ 
tions she’ll have. (Ages 3-8) 


Jambo and Other 
Call and Response 
Songs and Chants 

Ella Jenkins; Smithson¬ 
ian Folkways; CD, $14; 
cassette, $8.50. Here, 
for the first time on 
CD, is Ella Jenkins’s 
“Jambo” and other of 


- 

age recommendation 
for each item is based 
on our reviewers' 
judgment and may not 
correspond to the age 
range suggested by 
the publisher or 
manufacturer. _ 


her groundbreaking recordings. Jenkins 
wrote these call-and-response songs over 
20 years ago, after she took a trip to East Af¬ 
rica and was inspired by the lyrical Swahili 
language. They still sound fresh today. Each 
song has an easy-to-follow response part, 
performed by the Voices in Training group 


STREET PAR! 
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illuminates several of the songs with inter¬ 
esting anecdotes. Jambo, by the way, means 
“hello.” (Ages 2-6) 


Jill Jarnow is the author of several books 
for children and adults, including All Ears: 
How to Choose and Use Recorded Music 
for Children (Penguin Books). 



Storytime! Lightyear Entertainment, 
800-229-STORY; 26 minutes; $9.95. This 
splendid animated effort, originally released 
in 1989 under the title Baby's Storytime, is a 
must for any preschooler’s video library. 
Arlo Guthrie gently retells 11 well-known 
children’s tales, including “The Gingerbread 
Man” and “Three Little Pigs.” We especially 
like the fact that the original plots are not 
tampered with; however, little ones under 
age two have been known to find the wolf in 
this production of “Three Little Pigs” scary. 
(Ages 2‘A -5) 

The Wind in the Willows GoodTimes 
Entertainment; 74 minutes; $14.98. The 
story of timid Mole and his friends freeing 
Toad Hall from the nasty Weasels of Wild 
Wood has always enthralled four- to six- 
year-olds. But this full-length animated film 
may be the best-ever version of the Kenneth 
Grahame classic. It maintains a lively pace 
and manages to be neither too serious nor 
too cartoonish. (Age 4 and up) 


Fiona Zippan and Doug Atkinson are the 
authors »/Videos for Kids (Prima). 




The Berenstain Bears in the Dark 

Living Books, 800-397-4240; Windows/Mac 
CD-ROM; $29.95. For any child who adores 
the Bear family’s adventures, playing with 
this program will be like visiting old friends. 
The story follows Sister Bear as she hears a 
spooky story that makes her scared to go to 


sleep, and then works through the problem 
with her parents’ help. Children can choose 
either the straight “Read to Me” option, or 
browse through pages crammed with click- 
able surprises in the “Let Me Play” option. 
Two activities with adjustable skill levels— 
a memory game with animated pictures of 
nocturnal animals, and a jigsaw puzzle game 
using scenes from Brother Bear’s scary 
book—are also included. (Ages 3-7) 

Freddi Fish 2: The 
Case of the Haunted 
Schoolhouse Humon- 
gous Entertainment, 

800-499-8386; Win¬ 
dows/Mac CD-ROM; 

$39.95. In this fun . 

underwater adventure, 
a ghostly thief has been 
scaring some little guppies and 
stealing their toys. Freddi Fish 
plans to catch the troublemaker, and 
your child must help her find the items she 
needs to build her ghost trap. Not everything 
is easy to get; children will have to barter for 
some items and solve logistical problems to 
obtain others. There is also an arcade-style 
Crab Invaders game, a chalkboard for mak¬ 
ing pictures or leaving messages, and a jum¬ 
bled picture puzzle. (Ages 3-8) 

Lisa deMauro and Josh Mills write fre¬ 
quently about computers and software. They 
have two children. 
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For PnrtPts 


The Working Parents 
Handbook by June Solnit 
Sale and Kit Kollenberg, 
with Ellen Melinkoff. Fire¬ 
side, $13. When you’re 
pregnant, everyone tells you that 
being a parent is the hardest job you will 
ever have. Wrong. Being a parent 
while also holding onto the job 
you had before is harder. 

This book can help you con¬ 
trol the chaos. The authors 
» include everything from a 
rundown of the employ- 
laws affecting parental leave to 
tips for organizing a workable morning 
routine. A useful appendix lists resources 
that can provide further information 
about each subject covered. 

I appreciated the authors’ thoroughness, 
and their style, which is chatty, down-to- 
earth, and sometimes humorous: “There are 
those stories...of Demi Moore or Susan 
Sarandon back on the movie set a week after 
giving birth in their old size-six pants,” they 
report, then add, “Put this silly stuff out of 
your head. Your uterus is still the size of 
Rhode Island.” ■ 

Carol Lynn Mithers, a Los Angeles-based 
writer, works whenever her 3'A-year-old 
daughter, Melissa, lets her. 


F nyyv CmUwZs 


Kids' Guide to Life: Telling the Truth Sony Wonder; 30 min¬ 
utes; $12.98. It seems as if everyone at Gina's Family Day Care 
but Telly either has been to the circus or is about to go. Feel¬ 
ing sorry for himself, Telly tells an itty-bitty lie: that his uncle 
is a circus ringmaster! But the truth is discovered when Un¬ 
cle Tommy, played by Dennis Quaid, arrives to pick Telly up 
from day care. What do you do when you're caught in a fib? 

A parallel plot has Gina reading aloud (and Elmo simultane¬ 
ously dreaming) a clever Muppet version of "The Boy Who Cried Wolf." This video- 
within-a-video also emphasizes the importance of telling the truth. (Ages 2-6) 

The Bunny Hop by Sarah Albee, illustrated by Maggie Swanson. Golden Books. 
Spring is a-poppin' and things are a-hoppin' on Sesame Street. In this book, there are 
bunnies everywhere: under Elmo's bed, in Bert's closet, under Grover's cap, in Herry's 
lap. And no one can figure out where they all came from! Then Big Bird arrives, look¬ 
ing for his furry white pals, and the mystery is solved. The tale, told in bouncing 
verse, will make preschoolers giggle with glee. (Ages3-5) —Linda Bernstein 
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We changed the way 
preschoolers watch TV... 
and that only happens once 
in a Blue Dog. a I 


The one and only play-along TV show. 
Weekdays at 12:30* on Nick Jr. 
Where else! 

Blue’s Clues gets little kids thinking farther, 

| laughing harder and playing to learn. 

If you want to see how preschool TV 
has changed forever, come on over to Nick Jr. 

V and play Blue’s Clues. 

Like all Nick Jr. shows, Blue’s Clues plays 
without commercial interruptions. 


A 
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Elmo Mania 


ow that the Christmas 
1996 uproar over Tickle 
Me Elmo has quieted 
down, some of the doll’s 
creators are taking a 
look at the phenomenon. 
“We knew Tickle Me Elmo 
would be a hit,” says Caren 
Shalek, group vice president 
of Licensing and Product 
Development at Children’s 


Television Workshop (CTW), 
“but we had no idea that it 
would become the number- 
one-selling toy of 1996.” 

What is it about this wig¬ 
gling, giggling doll that 
caused toy-store stampedes 
and street-comer auctions, and 
drove black-market prices 
high? “Elmo’s 
laugh is infectious, and every¬ 
body loves to laugh,” says 
Pamela Green, vice president 
and Sesame Street brand man¬ 
ager at CTW. “It’s a simple, 
feel-good toy.” 

In the wake of the craze, 
however, it makes sense to get 
back to basics and remember 
the spirit in which this doll 
was created. Kevin Clash, the 
puppeteer who made the 
Sesame Street Muppet—and 
his laugh—famous, com¬ 
ments: “It bothered me that 
consumers were trying to 
make money off 
the doll. That’s not 
what Sesame Street 
is about.” Fortu¬ 
nately, amid the 


hysteria, there were some fans 
who responded to the sensa¬ 
tion with Sesame Street style. 
Five-year-old Dylan Johnston 
from Oregon donated his doll 
to a local radio station, to be 
auctioned off for charity. And 
Elmo would be tickled pink 
(or red in his case) by Rosie 
O’Donnell’s donation of 100 
dolls to children in hospitals 
across the country. 

As with all CTW earnings, 
the revenue generated from 
the Tickle Me Elmo dolls and 
their Tickle Me counterparts 
goes right back into Sesame 
Street and its educational 
projects, which is just fine 
with Clash. “Sure, I’m happy 
about the toy’s success,” says 
the ten-year Sesame Street 
veteran. “I hope it helps the 
show stay on the air forever.” 
Sesame Street fans of all 
ages hope so, too. 


of Approval 


a Bnty! 

■ M ou’re never too young to 
■ m become a Sesame Street fan. 
\m This month CTW is proud to 
V launch Sesame Street for Zero to 
I Three, a new company-wide 
I campaign that will focus on pro- 


Bio Bird lip of the Month 

Elmo is laughing all the way 
through Sesame Street Mag- \ 

azine's Tickle Me issue. No 
joke—this month's issue is full 
of silly April Fools' stories and activi¬ 
ties. Have a chuckle by reading these 
ticklish tales with your preschooler: 
Arthurs April Fool by Marc T. Brown 
(Joy Street Books). (Ages 3-7) 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs by 
Judi Barrett, illustrated by Ron Barrett 
(Atheneum). (Ages 3-7) 

—Judith Rovenger 


L ast fall the Netherlands issued two 
new stamps in honor of Sesame Street 
and Sesamstraat, the Dutch version of 
the show. In celebration of Sesamstraat's 
twentieth season, the first stamp fea¬ 
tures Pino (Holland's Big Bird), Tommie, 
and leniemienie, three colorful Muppet 
characters from the Dutch show. The other 
stamp sports our very own home-grown 
international stars, Ernie and Bert. 

So if you're visiting Holland anytime 
soon, don't forget to write! 


P. J. Tanz is an assistant editor of Sesame 
Street Parents. 


viding quality educational and entertainment products and services for children 
under three and their parents. 

To help kick off the initiative, CTW’s licensees are introducing an entire line of 
products, including Quiet Time, a new home video for toddlers in which Big Bird 
and his friends think up activities for “quiet time” play. And in Sleepy Time, a 
board book and tape, Ernie helps very young children get ready for bed. 

For parents, there’s Sesame Street Baby, a magazine that offers parenting advice 
and comes with a complimentary Sesame Street product for an infant or toddler. 

Speaking of products, look for an adorable line of Sesame Street infant-care 
items, toys, bedding, and accessories in discount retail stores nationwide. Of 
course, the Sesame Street television show is getting into the baby act, too. Tune 
into the five special episodes during Babies week, April 21-25. 

With all these exciting developments, Sesame Street for Zero to Three is defi¬ 
nitely something to coo about! 
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Baby teeth have special needs. 

Pediatricians recommend Baby Orajef Tooth & Gum Cleanser. 



HhtyOrajel iui 
Tooth & Gum Cleanser 


• Kids get plaque, too. 

Sugars in formula, juice, and other foods form plaque. 
Water isn't enough to remove it. And ordinary toothpaste 
has disadvantages. 


The one for kids under four. 


Unique plaque-fighter for 
babies and toddlers. 

Gentle Microdent™ helps remove plaque from soft new 
teeth and prevent its build-up. 

Non-abrasive and fluoride-free. 

It's gentle on new enamel and gums. Also, ask your doctor 
why fluoride toothpaste may not be right for your baby. 

Non-foaming and safe to swallow. 

That's important since young children have trouble 
spitting out. 

Babies and toddlers love the taste. 

Now good oral hygiene can be fun! 

Pediatrician recommended. 

Nine out of every ten pediatricians surveyed would 
recommend Baby OrajePTooth & Gum Cleanser 
Ask your doctor 


Use as directed. © 1994 Del Pharmaceuticals, Inc., a subsidiary of Del I 















spaces 


■Tips lor laming big messes in little kids' 
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VERYONE KNOWS HOW EASY IT IS 

for a child’s room to get messy. 
Instead of letting it get the best of 
you, follow these strategies for 
keeping three key bedroom areas 
order. 


E the furniture 

Keeping furnishings in a child’s 
room to a minimum helps open up 
floor and play space. You might also: 

■ Furnish the room with tough stuff that can 
take abuse. Pieces topped with plastic lam¬ 
inate are highly functional. 

■ Replace floor and table lamps with wall 
and ceiling lights. Portable lamps topple and 
are one more thing to clean around. 


THE BED 

To minimize or avoid 
bed-making hassles: 

■ Buy a twin-size bed 
for your child instead of 
a double. An overnight 

guest can sleep on a futon, on an inf 
mattress, or in a sleeping bag. 

■ Replace hard-to-manage spreads 
and layers of blankets with a thick 
reversible comforter and a stay-in¬ 
place dust ruffle. 

■ Let kids sleep in washable sleep¬ 
ing bags on top of quilted mattress 
covers. All they need to do is roll up 
the bags and place them at the foot 
of the bed in the morning. 

■ Consider unconventional alterna¬ 
tives. When my elder daughter, Kel¬ 
ley, outgrew her crib, she decided 
she was more comfortable sleeping 
among comforters on the floor of 
her playhouse than she was in her 
“big” bed. That was fine with us, 
since the bed stayed made for 


months. By the time her legs protruded from 
the playhouse door and she had to move up 
to the bed, she was able to straighten and 
smooth out the comforter herself. 



THE CLOSET 

Streamline a young¬ 
ster’s wardrobe; fewer 
items are easier to 
keep organized. I also 
suggest that you: 

■ Store special-occa¬ 
sion and out-of-sea- 
son clothes on a closet 
rod set higher up than 
rods that are accessi¬ 
ble to the child. 

■ Consider moving 
the dresser into the closet to centralize the 
child’s wardrobe and to open up floor space. 

■ Replace wire hangers (they get tangled 
up) with the plastic kind. 

■ Keep a laundry basket in a child’s closet 
instead of a hamper in the bathroom, so 
dirty clothes can go in as soon as they 
come off. If that doesn’t work, mount a 


Four Quick Tricks 

■ Lower hard-to-reach 
closet rods to match 
the height of the child. 
“ A bed that has built- 
i storage drawers 
aves floor space. 
Legless furniture that 
sits flat on the floor is 
sturdier; debris can't 
collect underneath. 

Multicolored printed 
fabrics won't show 
spots and stains. 



basketball hoop on the wall, place the laun¬ 
dry basket underneath, and let your young¬ 
ster perfect his shot. ■ 

Paula Jhung is a writer and interior de¬ 
signer in Rancho Santa Fe, California. 


From How to Avoid Housework by Paula 
Jhung. Copyright © 1995 by Paula Jhung. 


Games to Clean Up By 

When your child's room looks like an ex¬ 
plosion in a toy factory, turn cleanup into a 
game. Most of the following activities 
work as well with one child as they do 
with a dozen kids. 

Beat the Clock Set the kitchen timer and 
see if the kids can clean up before it dings. 
Palette Police Tyler puts away all the 
red things, Jennifer puts away 
all the yellow thingsv and 
Adam clears away all the 
blue things. Variations can 
include items of different shapes 
and textures. 

Make a Choice Which do you 



want to clean up first: the puzzles, the 
trucks, or the blocks? 

Stop the Music See how many toys your 
children can put away before the record or 
tape stops playing. 

Magic Number Tell your kids, "I’m going to 
count to a magic number to see how much 
you can accomplish before I reach it." 

The Race This often works: 
"I'm going to clean out 
S> this messy cabinet while 
you pick up your toys. Let’s 
see who can finish first!" 

Give your child a warning— 
"Almost finished! La-a-a-st 
thing!" Make it fun and al¬ 
ways let them win. 




























J “MY SON 

DOESN’T BELIEVE 

IN SHOES. 

THAT'S WHY 

I DON’T BELIEVE 
IN ORDINARY 
STAIN REMOVERS.” 


Stains on white laundry can be so 
m tough, they’re in a field by them- 
selves. No wonder Dow science 
developed new SPRAY’N WASH® 
for White Laundry. 

It’s the first stain remover to add the power of 
bleach to proven stain fighters. 

For removing the toughest stains on white 
laundry better the first time, it stands alone. 


Lisa Rheaume 
Dow Cleaning Products 


WE WORK HARD 
SO YOU DONT HAVE TO? 











How We 


Our Summer 
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I hat’s the secret 
' to having a truly 
terrific family vacation? 

We went to the real travel 
experts for ideas and sugges¬ 
tions: parents who’ve been 
there, done that, and sur¬ 
vived to tell us about their 
favorite getaways. In fact, 
our research has unearthed 
a wide variety of just-right 
options. Read on to discover 
the one that suits you and 


your family. 


Pui/€ favmly jtta^ays that 
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A Cottage by the Sea 

Leslie Smith <rf N,{tv Yirrjl Ctfy, with her hmslrand, Peter 
Mvrtwce, and children,, Owe, 5, findjfimoe, 9 



What We Do For the past 
four summers, we have vaca¬ 
tioned in the same bungalow 
on North Carolina’s Outer 
Banks. For me, a working 
mom and city dweller, it’s a 
treat to have an unstructured, 
outdoor vacation with Pete 
and the kids and not have to 
watch the clock. 

Why It Works for Us 
Since we stay in a commu¬ 
nity where vacationers tend 
to come back at the same 
time every year, my children 
have developed warm friend¬ 
ships with other kids, as 
my husband and I have with 
other couples. Having roots 
makes it easy to pick up 
where we left off the year be¬ 
fore. Unscheduled time was 
great for my boys when they 
were preschoolers. They 
could play in the sand, dig¬ 
ging, building, and fantasiz¬ 
ing to their hearts’ content. 
They still love it. 

Things to Know You 
don’t have to plan lots of ac¬ 



tivities. The first year, Peter 
and I were busy arranging 
excursions to ice-cream 
shops and miniature golf 
courses. But each year, 
we’ve spent more time closer 
to our cottage. 

The biggest wild card 
when you spend a week at the 
beach is the weather. This 
past summer we had to leave 
our rental cottage a day early 
because of a hurricane. 


You also have to deal with 
bugs when you go to the 
seashore. They’re worst at 
twilight, so we head indoors. 
A tick check is also part of 
our bedtime routine. 

Approximate Weekly Cost 
Rent: $600; gas and tolls: 
$100; entertainment: $100; 
food: $350 (“Not too much 
more than what we’d spend 
for food at home anyway,” 
says Smith). Total: $1,150. 



A Theme-Park Visit 

Snsnn Po we of Sristvl, indistnsi, with her hns/mnd, 
Thane Pmre, find children, chrisupher, i 2,jeno, »r, 
Kdel, 3 , nnd Ashley, 2 


hand and decide which rides 
are a must. Usually the ones 
appropriate for preschoolers 
are grouped in one area, so 
when our kids were younger, 
that’s where we went. 

There can be long lines, 
so bring things like coloring 
books or action figures for 
your child to play with while 
you’re waiting. Also bring a 
stroller, snacks, and a ther¬ 
mos or two of cold juice. 

We’ve found that sit-down 
restaurants in a park usually 
have better-quality food than 
the take-out ones and are 
worth the slightly higher 
cost. If you can adjust your 
lunch hour to arrive earlier or 
later than the crowds, you’ll 
save a lot of waiting time. 

Approximate Weekly Cost 
This varies substantially ac¬ 
cording to theme park, lo¬ 
cation, hotel, restaurant 
choices, and whether you 
drive or fly. When planning 
your vacation, always ask 
about theme park-hotel 
packages and multiple-day 
family passes. But a family 
of six can do this vacation 
for as little as $500 if you 
stay off-site. ► 


What We Do We’re a 
family who likes to keep ac¬ 
tive and seek out lively enter¬ 
tainment. So theme parks 
have been ideal; we’ve vis¬ 
ited about ten. Of course, the 
Orlando, Florida, area—with 
The Magic Kingdom at the 
Walt Disney World Resort, 
The Disney-MGM Studios, 
Epcot, Universal Studios 
Florida, and more—is our 
kids’ favorite. 

Why It Works for Us 
Theme parks are very family- 
oriented. They’re safe and 
clean, and the staff welcomes 


all age groups. 

No one looks 
aghast if your 
child has a melt¬ 
down. For a family 
like ours, with kids of differ¬ 
ent ages, the parks offer a lot 
of options. Thane took 
Christopher, Kiel, and 
Jeni on the more daring 
rides, while I took Ash¬ 
ley on the tamer ones. 
Everyone was pleased. 

Things to Know Be¬ 
cause there’s an awful lot 
to do in a theme park, we 
always get a map before¬ 
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A Family Reunion 

Michelle Himes o / Mian u , with her children 
Michael, ii, and Marcns, t 

\ f / 

What We Do As a single ■ * ' - 

mom who lives far from rela¬ 
tives, I find the best vacation 
for me and the children is a 
visit with family members. 

Why It Works for Us 
Year after year the boys 
and I have stayed 
my parents’ home 
Frederick, Maryland, where 
they get to play with cousins 
and uncles and aunts, and 
hear stories about my child- and safety covers for exposed 
electrical outlets. My parents 
have a split-level home, so I 
put gates on stairs, too. 

Approximate Weekly 
Cost Basically, it comes 
down to transportation. If 
you’re flying, and you know 
in advance when you’ll be 
going, you can probably take 
advantage of lower airfares. 

hood and their relatives’ ac¬ 
complishments. The slower 
pace of a small-town setting 
has also been a good contrast 
to our daily metropolitan 
lives. 

Things to Know If young 
children don’t see relatives 
often, they need time to 
warm up to them. So I tell 
family members in advance 
to be patient if my children 
don’t leap into their arms. 

It also helps to ask the rel¬ 
ative you’re staying with to 
have your youngsters’ pre¬ 
ferred foods on hand, so the 
kids will feel more at home. 

Relatives may not be ac¬ 
customed to toddlers and 
preschoolers nosing about, so 
always be prepared to child¬ 
proof the home you’ll be 
staying in with cabinet locks 


ckeckuv? OiAt ckdU Care- 
Before Yok eked in 

A hotel brochure may say "child care available." But that doesn't 
mean the times and types of child-care programs will suit your 
needs. Before booking your rooms, ask the hotel manager or 
child-care coordinator for written answers to these questions. 

■ What are the days and hours of the kids’ club during our stay? 

■ Are children grouped according to ages? (They should be.) 

/ What's the youngest age accepted? 

^ “ Are snacks, lunch, and dinner provided on request? 

the costs? Does the program bill by the 
hour, half day, full day, or evening? 

Does the playroom or clubhouse have flexible 
hours that will fit my family’s schedule? 

Can you send me a copy of the children's activi¬ 
ties schedule for three typical days? 

■ Are children taken off property on field 
trips with parental permission? If so, what trans¬ 
portation is used, and what’s the adult-to-child ratio? 

■ How would I be contacted if my child became ill or an¬ 
other problem arose while she was in child care? 

■ Will we be able to arrange evening baby-sitting in our room? 
Do the sitters work for the resort or an outside agency? Are ref¬ 
erences available in advance? 

If you receive a prompt, friendly, and detailed response to your 
query, that's a good sign the program is well run. Keep in mind 
that most resorts in the United States hire experienced nannies 
and trained college students as sitters and caregivers. You can 
also contact the local Better Business Bureau to find out if any 
complaints have been filed against the resort. 



Camping Out 

Mtlanoe Freed-0 hen of Portland, OrMim, with her 
hmshand, Barry ohen, Pyear-vU dauyhter, <-u/a, arid 
iyear-<rU twins, Ci rry and Adam 


What We Do Before we 
had kids, my husband and I 
did a lot of camping and hik¬ 
ing. So when we became par¬ 
ents, it seemed natural to 
continue exploring our pas¬ 
sion for the outdoors. Ever 
since she was a baby, we’ve 
taken Kiva on trips to the 
Northwest’s Olympic penin¬ 
sula, Utah’s Arches National 


Park, and the famous Oregon 
Trail. Last year, Corey and 
Adam came along with us to 
Grand Teton National Park 
in Wyoming. 

Why It Works for Us It’s 
easy to meet other campers 
with kids. The national parks, 
and some state parks, offer 
regular programs, such as 
family hikes, night lectures, 


nature movies, slide shows, 
and children’s activities. A 
few years ago Kiva earned a 
badge as a junior naturalist. 
This kind of low-key vaca¬ 
tion encourages family coop¬ 
eration. The campsite 
becomes your home and 
backyard, so it’s really easy 
to do this with babies and 
toddlers, too. 
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Teach your kids history, 

geography, 

America makes a glorious classroom in spring. Cherry 
blossoms frame the nation’s capital. Crimson sunsets 

crown the peaks of and economics 

Monument Valley. And the Amtrak® half fare for kids 
2-15 makes learning about these American landmarks 
elementary. Your children can stretch 
out aboard our spacious new trains. 

in one train ride. 

You will get to spend quality time with 
your family. And everyone will enjoy 
the priceless experience of seeing 
up close what they may have only 
glimpsed on television. See your 
travel agent or call 1-800-USA-RAIL about our kids’ 
fare. And ask about the special 
Amtrak Explore America Fare. 

It’s a lesson in American studies 



Imtrak half-pric 
offer far kids 2-15 is avail 
every day, on every trai 


W 




that you will n 


Parents will love the special 
Amtrak Explore America Fare: 
$168, any one region, round 
.. c trip; $198, any two adjacent 

t easily rorget. regions; $278, the whole country. 

Add$50forsur 



AMTRAK* 


Children ages 2-15 travel year-round for half fare when accompanied by an adult. Up to two children per adult fare. The special Amtrak Explore America Fares require reservations and are 
available for sale 3/9/97-5/9/97. Fares are good for spring travel 3/24/97- 6/19/97 and for an additional charge of $50, good for summer travel 6/20/97- 8/17/97 with visits in up to three 
cities en route. Fares are valid for up to 30 consecutive days of travel in coach from date of first use. Additional charges for First Class and other accommodations, Fares not valid for travel to 
or from Florida. Not valid on Metroliner® service, Auto Train 5 " and joint AmtrakAdA Rail Canada services to or from Ontario, Canada. Fares are nonrefundable and subject to change fees 
after payment is made. Changes to route or stopover after departure are prohibited. A15% discount applies to adults age 62 and over, and students with a current Student Advantage® 
Card. Amtrak Explore America Fare routing and restrictions apply. Travel over the same segment of the Amtrak route system is restricted. Fare may not be valid with other discounts 
or offers. Fares are based on availability and subject to change without notice. Seats are limited. Other restrictions may apply. ©1997 National Railroad Passenger Corporation. 
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Things to Know There 
are many terrific camp¬ 
grounds with playgrounds, 
running water, and toilets 
that flush. You can go camp¬ 
ing even if you’re in the mid¬ 
dle of toilet teaching. When 
Kiva was learning toilet 
skills and we couldn’t find 
proper toilets, we let her go 
in the woods. She thought it 
was fun. (Bring toilet paper, 
premoistened towelettes, and 
garbage bags.) 

Since a camping vacation 
usually starts out with lots of 
driving, we keep a tape 
recorder with headphones 
and music and story cassettes 
in a box in the backseat. We 
also learned when Kiva was 
a preschooler to let her be in 
charge of feeding herself. We 



packed a water canteen and 
snacks in a box for her, so we 
didn’t constantly hear, “I’m 
hungry. What’s there to eat?” 

Another thing we found is 
that using portable, fold-up 
cribs in the tent prevents 
morning achiness. 

Also, when Kiva gets tired, 
we motivate her with games. 
Once, Barry walked ahead of 
us and dropped candy every 
so often. Kiva’s job was to 
find it. At the end of the hike, 
she was smiling! 

Approximate Weekly 
Cost Campsite rental: $120 
(many parks charge less than 
$10 per night); food: $300; 
gas: $100. Total: $520. 


A Tropical Paradise 

Rsyer Mwke vfmcmnye Petrk, iIUmus, with Us wife, Stmdm 
Mnn<sU, eirvrb cUUrirv, Esther, 8, etrJ, tJiaUUs, q- 


What We Do Come vaca¬ 
tion time, Sandra and I want 
a bit of pampering. And we 
also want to be with our chil¬ 
dren. So for us the perfect 
vacation is an all-inclusive 
Caribbean resort, with an ex¬ 
cellent child-care program, 
which provides us with the 
best of both worlds. 

Why It Works for Us An 
all-inclusive vacation with 
child care and programs for 
kids is stress-free because 
you pay one price. There are 
no additional charges for al¬ 


coholic drinks, sports equip¬ 
ment rental, entertainment, c 
sitters—even tips. 

We’ve now gone 
to three resorts, 
two in Jamaica and 
one in the Bahamas; 
each of them has a 
stop roster of events 
for kids, such as 
scavenger hunts, art 
workshops, sports 
lessons, and super¬ 
vised swimming. Esther 
and Nicholas never run 
out of things to do. We s] 


Banks tv Gir 

Before your next trip, browse 
through some of these well- 
researched books, written 
by parents and chock-full of 
enormously helpful tips. 

Great Family Vacations: 
Northeast, 25 Complete Fun- 
Filled Vacations for the Entire 
Family and South, 25 Com¬ 
plete Fun-Filled Vacations 
for the Entire Family by Can- 
dyce H. Stapen (The Globe 
Pequot Press). 

Great Nature Vacations With 
Your Kids by Dorothy Jordon 


(World Leisure Corporation). 
Best Bargain Family Vaca¬ 
tions in the U.S.A. by Laura 
Sutherland and Valerie W. 
Deutsch (St. Martin's Press). 
100 Best Family Resorts 
in North America: 100 Qual¬ 
ity Resorts With Leisure 
Activities for Children 
and Adults by Janet Tice 
and Jane Wilford (The 
Globe Pequot Press). 

The AAA Guide to North 
Americas Theme Parks 
(Simon & Schuster Trade). 


most of the day with them, 
but some evenings Sandra 
and I have a romantic dinner 
alone, which the built-in 
child care makes possible. 

Things to Know 
The resort manage¬ 
ment trains the sitters 
in the kids’ program, 
and we’ve only had 
good experiences. 

We’ve found, 
though, that preschool¬ 
ers need time to feel 
comfortable even in the 
best program. So after we 
check in, we visit the camp 
together and tell the child 
care supervisor about our 
children’s special interests 
and needs. 


At the resorts where we’ve 
stayed, a nurse is on duty 
24 hours a day, free of 
charge; she can take care of 




things like upset stomachs 
and bumps and bruises. If the 
complaint is more serious, 
the nurse calls a doctor. 

Approximate Weekly 
Cost Seasonal prices may 
vary dramatically. (Ask your 
travel agent about special 
packages.) But in general, to- 
airfare, airport transfers, 
accommodations, 
food, drinks, 
sports, enter¬ 
tainment, and 
baby-sitting for a 
family of four runs about 
$4,500 at peak season. ■ 

Laura Manske, a mother of 
two children, is editor-at-large 
at McCall’s, where she writes 
extensively about family travel. 



























boys, ruffles for girls, just like pants 
older kids wear. 


How to help 
your child 
out of diapers 
and into 
“Big Kid” pants 
for keeps. 


Is your child in toilet training? About 
to start? Your timing is perfect! Today’s 
Pull-Ups® training pants help motivate 
kids to start and stay with training as no 
diaper can. 

From Baby to “Big Kid 1 "” 

With their slim, trim fit and special 
designs for boys and girls, Pull-Ups look, 
fit and feel more like “Big Kid” underwear 
than any diaper. They take advantage of 
a toddler’s natural desire to be a “Big Kid," 
not a baby. Moms who have been there 
will tell you, this can make potty training 
easier - on both of you. 

Diapers say “No you can’t.” 

Pull-Ups say “Yes you can!” 
Because Pull-Ups really are pants, not 
diapers, kids can pull them off and on 
all by themselves. Kids feel more 
independent, because they are more 
independent. Putting a child back in 
diapers is like going back a grade in 
school. It doesn’t further training. The 
consistent use of Pull-Ups does. They tell 
the child “you’re getting big.” They even 
look more like “Big Kid” underwear 
than ever, with their back label and 
their special graphics - fly-front for 



“Accident Insurance” 
Graduating out of diapers is a giant step 
for children. But with Pull-Ups, yours 
won’t be leaving protection behind. 
Today’s Pull-Ups pants protect just like a 
diaper - with leak guards and the same 
super-absorbent material that goes 
into Huggies® Diapers. So accidents 
won’t turn into setbacks. Pull-Ups are 
major confidence-builders. Even 
overnight, on trips, or when you can’t be 
there yourself. (PS. In case of messy BMs, 
special “tear-away” side seams make 
removal as neat as diapers.) 



Special offer: toilet training 
from start to finish. 

An excellent interactive training guide is 
available from Pull-Ups. Developed with 
the help of pediatricians, it covers pretty 
much everything parents and children 
need to know to succeed. Lots of fun 
activities and stickers help you keep 
interest and motivation high every step 
of the way. Better yet, it’s almost free. 

($1 for printing, postage, the works.) For 
your copy, please write to Pull-Ups 
Training Guide, P.0. Box 1007, Maple 
Plain, MN 55592. 



® Registered Trademark/™! 
Corporation. © 1996 KCC. 
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*MSRP includes destination and 22T pkg. Driver's-side sliding door and tax extra. 























Plymouth Voyager $17,8±5* W© put everything we could 

think of into this special value Voyager so you can do the same. Cab-forward design, seven- 
passenger seating, air conditioning and Easy Out Roller Seats™ make for both a versatile 
and comfortable environment. And with an available driver’s-side sliding door, you’ll be able 
to get to everything inside twice as quickly. To do your own research, see your Plymouth 
dealer, call us at 1-800-PLYMOUTH or check us out on the Web at www.plymouthcars.com. 


One clever idea after another. 



That’s Plymouth. 















The only resort in 
North America to 
Guarantee Family Fun! 

• Mountainside Resort Village complete 
with walk to shopping & dining 

• Award-winning children’s programs 
(6 weeks to 17 years) - more than 
200 professionally trained counselors 

• Million-dollar, state-of-the-art, 
fully certified Child Care Center 

• 7 pools, 3 waterslides with the biggest 
and most thrilling in Vermont! 

• Daily hikes on over 3,000 acres with 
experienced guides & naturalists 

• Adventure ropes courses, orienteering 
& 30'climbing walls 

• Daily guided canoe & fishing trips 

• TenPro Tennis School with daily 
clinics, video analysis & 12 courts 

• Endless activities & entertainment 
from mini-golf to family game nights 
& country fairs 

It all adds up to the best vacation 
value for your money and time. 


mountains of fun! 
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^^Jg^ast May my husband got all nostal¬ 
gic on us and proposed a trip to his favorite childhood 
vacation spot, Yosemite National Park. I’ll admit I 
was skeptical. I was certain the cozy tent cabins 
etched into his memory would more closely resem¬ 
ble prison cells. I expected the meals that he had 
described as home-cooked, which were served in the 
dining facilities near the campground, to be about as 
appealing as dorm food. 

I was wrong on both counts. The cabins were com¬ 
fortable and clean, the food plentiful and tasty. 


I was delighted. But perhaps the member of our 
family most delighted with this particular vacation 
was our four-year-old son, Noah, who was free at last 
to do what he was born to do: move. 

As we found out, the ticket to a terrific family trip 
is to understand your child’s capabilities. Child devel¬ 
opment experts and travel agents agree that being 
familiar with what kids can and like to do allows par¬ 
ents to choose appropriate and enjoyable vacations. 

To help you plan, here’s a stage-by-stage kid’s-eye 
view of family vacations. ► 
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VACATION PLANNffc 


Birth to Two 

Infants and toddlers can be good traveling 
companions because, for the most part, 
they’re content as long as they’re with 
you. But traveling with a child who is 
under two requires plenty of advance 
planning. Don’t assume that there will 
be a car seat, portable crib, stroller, or 
high chair at your destination. Separa¬ 
tion anxiety is also common at various 
points during this stage in a toddler’s 
development, so it’s best not to plan the kind 
of vacation during which you will have to 
leave the child with sitters, says Marion 
Lindblad-Goldberg, Ph.D., a psychologist 
at Philadelphia Child Guidance Center and 
a frequent lecturer on family travel. 

These tips from Dr. Lindblad-Goldberg 
will make travel easier: 

Keep your toddler to a regular 
schedule. Let him have his afternoon nap, 
his 5 p.m. dinner, and so on. The less dis¬ 
rupted he is, the happier everyone will be. 

Try to plan major activities for the 
morning. That way you’ll be back to the 
hotel or cabin in time for lunch and a nap. 
But if you can’t manage (or don’t want) to 
interrupt your fun, a nap in the stroller is bet¬ 
ter than no nap at all. 

Have your infant’s or toddler’s ears 
checked before you depart. This is very 
important if you’ll be flying, because a baby 
with an ear infection might be uncomfort¬ 
able during takeoff and landing. 

Three and Four 

As your child approaches age three, her per¬ 
sonality blossoms and her language skills 
take a huge leap. She also loves to do what 
Mommy and Daddy are doing. Still, she 
may become clingy when faced with new 
places and people, and she’ll likely react to 
new foods by firmly shutting her lips. Nor 
will she last long in museums, particularly 
the look-but-don’t-touch variety. 

Here are some tips for what will work: 

Keep your child informed before¬ 
hand about the vacation plans. Then, 
when you leave, make sure she understands 
where she’s going. A preschool child who’s 
told only that she’s going on an airplane 
may mistakenly believe her destination is 
somewhere in the sky, says Marilyn Segal, 
Ph.D., the author of Your Child at Play: 
Three to Five Years (Newmarket Press). If 



you can find a picture 
book that describes your 
vacation spot, read and 
discuss it with your child. 

Help your kids get 
settled as soon as you 
arrive. Children of this 
age thrive on a sense of 
order. “Let them know 
immediately where their new play area will 
be, where they’ll sleep, and where you’re 
putting their washcloth and toothbrush. The 
best thing parents can do is make the new 
environment seem as familiar as possible,” 
says Frederic Medway, Ph.D., professor of 
school psychology at the University of 
South Carolina in Columbia, who has done 
research on family travel issues. So bring 
along some toys and trinkets from home. 

Don’t plan day trips far from your 
hotel. That way you can easily “go home” 
whenever your child gets tired. Beach resorts 
and cruise ships have the advantage of of¬ 
fering a lot of activity in a contained area, 
with the room never too far away. (Ask your 
travel agent about cruise lines and resorts 
that cater to small children.) And a short car 
trip to visit relatives or a nearby tourist 
attraction is appropriate for kids this age. 

Whatever destination you choose, try to 
stick to your regular eating and sleeping rou¬ 
tines. Vacation isn’t the time for a three-year- 
old to give up his nap, Dr. Medway adds. 

Five and Six 

As children get closer to age five, they 
become more curious about and apprecia¬ 
tive of the outside world. They’ll probably 
play with other children in the hotel swim¬ 


Your preschooler 
loves to do 
what Mommy 
and Daddy are 
doing. 


ming pool, and they may even try new 
foods. They’ll also enjoy the kinds of chil¬ 
dren’s activities offered at family resorts, 
such as arts and crafts or nature hikes. 

Here are some suggestions that work 
with somewhat older kids: 

Take your child to places that will 
spark his imagination. Your five- c 
six-year-old is increasingly interested in 
fantasy play, Dr. Segal points out. 5 
suggests a visit to an air-and-space muse¬ 
um (where your child can pretend to be 
astronaut), a ride on a steam train (on which 
he can play engineer), or a trip to a ranch 
(where he might fan¬ 
tasize he’s a cowboy). 

Listen to your 
child’s fears and 
try to reassure her. 
Kids this age may 
verbalize travel anxi¬ 
eties, such as a fear 
of airplane crashes. 
“Your child needs to 
know that you’ll keep 
her as safe as possible,” Dr. Medway says. 

Help your child get plenty of rest. 
Children typically need more, not less, sleep 
on a vacation. Five- and six-year-olds, how¬ 
ever, will probably refuse to stop whatever 
they’re doing and take a nap, observes 
Dorothy Jordon, the founder of Travel With 
Your Children, a family-travel resource cen¬ 
ter. If your plans include lots of walking, 
Jordon recommends taking along a stroller 
for any child under age eight, so they can 
get all the on-the-go rest they need. 

Kids being what they are, even the most 
carefully thought-out vacations sometimes 
do not happen the way you planned. So it’s 
important to have realistic expectations and 
to remain as flexible as possible, says Evelyn 
Kaye, the author of Family Travel: Terrific 
New Vacations for Today’s Families (Blue 
Penguin). She recalls a family that spent the 
first day of their visit to Colonial Williams¬ 
burg, Virginia, in the motel eating ice cream 
and watching television because they were 
so tired. “That was the children’s favorite 
part of the vacation; that was the part I think 
they’ll remember,” Kaye says. ■ 


Gail Rosenblum, a freelance writer living in 
Minneapolis, writes frequently for Sesame 
Street Parents. 
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pou don't 
think Missouri's 
a great place for 
a vacation, 


we'll have to 
ask you to step 
outside. 


Missouri has everything that makes the 
outdoors great, like water-skiing, hiking, 
canoeing, biking, camping, golfing and 
fishing. So. if you're looking for a great 
summer getaway, step outside in Missouri. 
CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-888-WAKEUP5 EXT. 84 

FOR YOUR FREE MISSOURI TRAVEL KIT. 


WAKE UP TO 

MISSOURI 



LINCOLN 

CITY 

ONTHEOREGON COAST 7 miles of pristine beach 
with spectacular coastal views. Watch whales and 
sealsfrolic in the surf. Teach your kids to fly a kite, 
build a sand castle, or catch a crab. Visit Keiko the 
whale, the star of Free Willy. Kayak on a freshwater 
lake or cycle along the Oregon coastline. Accommo¬ 
dations to fit any budget, large selection of family 
restaurants, and great shopping (no sales tax). 


REAL ADVENTURE VACATIONS 


PACKAGES 

LOW 

AS ^ PERSON DOUBLE 

OCCUPANCY 

_BUSCH 

Gardens 

TAMPA BAY, FI • WILLIAMSBURG, VA 


6 
Sea 




Visit Peddler’s Village in the heart of Buck’s 
County, PA just 20 minutes from Sesame Place! 
Families love our quaint country village, 
featuring many kid-friendly shops, a great 
variety of restaurants, an antique carousel, plus 
year round festivals and craft competitions. 


I To receive FREE information from 
the corresponding advertisers circle 
the numbers below. 

I □ Missouri Division of Tourism 
2 □ Peddler’s Village 
3 □ Busch Gardens/Sea World 
4 □ Lincoln City 
5 □ Smugglers’ Notch 
6 □ Amtrak 
1007 □ All of the Above 


I 


PHONE( )_ 

• CALL 800-981-7094 

• or CLIP AND SEND TO: 

Sesame Street Parents 

P.O. Box 10229, Riverton, Nj 08076-0229 

• or FAX: 609-786-44IS 

• or ON THE INTERNET/WEBSITE URL: 
http://www.pub-ser.com/RS/M295 

Expires July IS, 1997 970401-1 








































Do you blame yourself 
for everything? How 

to sto P BY GRACE BENNETT 

S IS THE CASE WITH SO 

many parents of pre¬ 
schoolers, few days go 
by before nasty pangs of 
guilt seize my soul. The 
crime, as always: shortchanging my four- 
year-old daughter in one way or another. 
Most recently, I felt terrible that I’d 
neglected to organize a single playdate 
Anna could look forward to during the 
week. Another day, I stared down at her 
sneakers that were tearing apart at the 
seams and wondered why I hadn’t yet 
found the time to pick up a new pair. 



When it comes to raising children, it 
seems there’s an ever-burgeoning list of 
things to feel conscience-stricken about. 
Yet, according to a number of experts, 
parents really ought to get off the guilt 
wagon. Most guilt, they say, is unpro¬ 
ductive. At its worst, guilt can provoke 
you into behaving in an emotionally 
harmful way with your children. “Some 
parents compare their kids to a kind 




















of perfect child that doesn’t really 
exist,” says Ken West, Ph.D., profes¬ 
sor of counseling at Lynchburg Col¬ 
lege in Virginia and the author of 
Parenting Without Guilt (Charles C. 
Thomas). “As a consequence, these 
children begin thinking they have to be 
perfect, and often become anxious as 
they try to live up to parents’ unrea¬ 
sonable expectations.” 

Why You Feel Guilty 

others should buy a 
T-shirt that says ‘I Hate 
i|i| .w Guilt’ or ‘Not Guilty’ and 
m I wear it every day,” quips 

Linda Barbanel, a psycho¬ 
therapist in New York City who special¬ 
izes in women’s issues. 

Women, Barbanel points out, are far more 
prone to guilt than are men. Those instanta¬ 
neous well-ups of guilt, she says, often stem 
from a woman’s deep-seated belief that 
she’s the one who’s ultimately accountable 
for any lapse in child rearing and overall 
household management. 

“Despite our multiple roles, many of us 
continue to be caught up with trying to be 
the perfect mom. We still think it’s our job to 
raise our kids, that it’s our laundry, our 
kitchen,” says Barbanel. “When there are 
the inevitable loose ends, we berate our¬ 
selves mercilessly instead of delegating and 
solving problems as a family.” 

But beating yourself up over these imag¬ 
ined failings doesn’t make anything better 
for you or your child, points out Dr. West. 

He does add, however, that there’s one 
way guilt can be valuable: It can clue you 
in that something is not working. “Don’t be 
afraid to acknowledge you haven’t given 
your child something she needs,” counsels 
Dr. West. “That kind of self-examination is 
productive, particularly when it leads to a 
correction in your behavior.” In other words, 
don’t let the guilt paralyze you, but instead 
recognize it as a signal that something 
should change. 

Ready, Set... 

Let Go of the Guilt 

WM*. 0 just how do you go about 
making needed changes? It’s 
easier than you think. We talked 
to plenty of experts, as well as 
parents like you, and have come 



1 ! 


up with solutions to eight common prob¬ 
lems that parents of preschoolers often 
feel guilty about. 

I don’t spend enough time with 
my child. This could easily be the 
mantra of the working parent who is 
constantly being torn between demanding 
job responsibilities and time with the kids. 
Christine Maratea, an accountant living in 
East Farmingdale, New York, says she often 
feels guilty because she doesn’t get home to 
her four-year-old son until about 7:00 
o’clock most nights. 

“My mother stayed home until I was 
twelve, and I have those classic memories 
of cookies and milk after school,” says 
Maratea. “I can’t help feeling that Michael’s 
missing out.” 

Maratea and other guilt-ridden working 
moms might derive some comfort from a 
recent study sponsored by the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Devel¬ 
opment, which found that time away in day 
care did not necessarily affect a young 
child’s sense of trust in her mother. 

What did matter was the degree of sensi¬ 
tivity and responsiveness the child received 
from her mother. 

Solve the problem and ease the guilt by 
setting aside “you and me” time once you’re 
home, recommends Joni Hilton, the author 
of Guilt-Free Motherhood: How to Raise 
Great Kids and Have Fun Doing It 
(Covenant Books). Whether that means hav¬ 
ing a conversation over dinner or reading a 
few favorite books before bedtime, the idea 
is to give your kids focused attention. Mak¬ 
ing plans for the weekend helps, too. How¬ 
ever, avoid hovering over your kids because 
you’ve missed out on time with them all day 
or week, warns Hilton. Be available, she 
adds, and intimacy will click naturally. 


jpi|l let my kids watch too 
much television. “I swore I 
mmm wouldn’t let my kids sit in front 
of the TV too much,” says Janet Ryan, 
a single mother living in a small town 
in New Jersey. “But when Doug 
(who’s four years old) gets home from 
preschool, he’s all wound up, and I 
find that turning on the TV or putting 
on a video calms him down.” 
jjS “Many of us have a fantasy of how 
we would raise our child that is per¬ 
haps different from how our parents 
raised us,” notes Barbanel. “When we don’t 
live up to our own expectations, we feel 
guilty.” Barbanel suggests that Ryan might 
also use her guilt as a preventive measure: 
She can choose shows carefully and, when 
possible, join her child for at least part of 
the show. “It’s fine to watch TV, especially 
when you and your child can learn and talk 
together about issues that come up during a 
program,” adds Barbanel. 


I let my child eat too much junk 
food. Hand in hand with Maratea’s 
guilt about time away from her son 
Michael is a nagging concern that he’s not 
eating enough healthy food. “He certainly 
eats fast food more nights than he should,” 
she admits. And she wishes she could get 
him to eat more for breakfast than just a 
bowl of cereal. Pressed further, though, 
Maratea notes that Michael eats a balanced 
hot lunch at day care every day. 

While parents obsess over this issue, the 
reality is that most children get what they 
need nutritionally, despite their wacky eat¬ 
ing habits. Instead of feeling guilty about 
your preschooler’s fifth cookie of the day, 
Hilton suggests taking action. “Stop buying 
unhealthy foods. Leave carrot sticks and 
fruit around to snack on,” she suggests. 
“And cut down on fast food nights by dou¬ 
bling the recipe when you cook, and freez¬ 
ing one half for another night.” 

4 1 avoid playing some of my 
child’s favorite games. “Doug 
craves loud, raucous games like 
‘crash the cars’ or ‘throw the trucks,”’ says 
Ryan. “I feel guilty telling him to play some¬ 
thing that’s more quiet, because I know 
those games are fun for him.” 

If you’ve ever felt imprisoned by your 
preschooler’s passion for an activity that 
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It can open 
a door by 
itself. Sing two 
songs at once. 

Sit up and lay down. 

Imagine that. A minivan that 
can do more tricks 
than your 










The new Chevy 
Venture is here. 






Meet Chevy Venture. The new minivan with the 




great sense of adventure. (How about 
that, a minivan that’s fun and easy to 
drive.) It’s also so flexible, it has 
the most* seating configurations 
- up to 32 - with its available 
modular seats. And although it seats 
up to 7, there’s still room for zillions of 
ingenious ideas. Like our exclusive* separate 
front and rear sound system option" One for 
you and one for whatever you call 

what your kids listen to 


of the widest* sliding 
.An 

available remote control power sliding 
passenger door. And cup holders for 
everyone. Chevy Venture, obviously, is not your 
basic minivan. How could it be with a name like that? 







For more information on the all-new Chevy Venture 
please complete and mail this postase-paid card or 
call 1-888-950-Venture. 

□ YES. Please send me information on the all-new Chevy Venture. 

□ Mr. □ Mrs. □ Ms. 

First Name Last Name 


Address 


ffeytime Phone ( ) 


Please describe the vehicle you currently drive: 

(e.g,, '91 Chevy Blazer) 


□ Own □ Lease 

Lease Expiration (Mo./yr.)_ 


When do you plan to acquire your next vehicle? 


□ 0-3 months □ 7-9 months □ 12 months-*- 

□ 4-6 months □ 10-12 months 


Do you plan to: 

□ Purchase , □ Lease 


slippery or otherwise un-ideal roads, 
de like a car. For up to 100,000 miles 
go to the Grand Canyon or a sreat 
ore info call toll free: 
lhevrolet.com 

Lets Go! 

















Meet Chevy Venture. The new minivan 
great sense of adventure. (How about 
that, a minivan that’s fun and easy to 
drive.) It’s also so flexible, it has 
the most' seating configurations 
- up to 32 - with its available 
modular seats. And although it seats 
up to 7, there’s still room for zillions of 
ingenious ideas. Like our exclusive' separate 
front and rear sound system option!* One fc 
you and one for whatever you call 
what your kids listen 






























Your Venture will be swift, smooth 
and sure. You have a powerful 3400 V 6 ensine. 
And a complete safety packase includes 4-wheel 
anti-lock brakes, dual air bass, a risid steel 


safety case, available built-in child safety seats 

and an option called traction control which helps you out on slippery or otherwise un-ideal roads. 
And althoush the Chevy Venture is a minivan, it’s desisned to ride like a car. For up to 100,000 miles 
before its first scheduled tune-upft So whether you want to 30 to the Grand Canyon or a sreat 
softball same, your Venture besins now. For more info call toll free: 

1 -888-950-Venture or visit us at www.chevrolet.com 

Chevy Venture fcg" 7 Lets Go! 







you’ve come to secretly despise, it’s time to 
set yourself free. “Place time limits on 
games you don’t enjoy before moving on to 
an activity that you prefer,” says Hilton. If 
the activity is something your spouse has 
more patience for, then delegate it to him. 
Or encourage your child to play those games 
with peers or with a baby-sitter who’s not 
so burned out from them. The bottom line? 
Don’t be a martyr. 

I’ve been giving one of my kids 

more attention than the other. 

“When Timothy was bom two years 
ago, I was feeling anxious about how I was 
going to give Heidi, who’s four, the atten¬ 
tion she was used to,” recalls Dana Gruber, 
a stay-at-home mom in Glen Allen, Virginia. 
“I bent over backward so much not to 
neglect Heidi that I then began worrying 
that Timothy wasn’t getting the kind of 
attention his sister received at his age.” 

The juggling act required when you have 
more than one chi’ld can be intensely guilt 
provoking, says Dr. West. “You can do 
things to minimize it, but just realize that the 
older child will probably get less attention 
for a while,” he says. “There will be times, 
too, when the older child is more needy, and 
the younger child may have to wait. Main¬ 
taining a rational outlook on all of this is 
what alleviates guilt.” 


My child has been forced to 
adapt to many different baby¬ 
sitters. Between the ages of three 
and four, my daughter saw four part-time 
baby-sitters come and go. Bad luck, perhaps, 
but my heart broke when Anna told me that 
she missed Mylene or sadly inquired why 
Debra didn’t come to our house anymore. 
But Hilton notes that while continuity 
in child care is often a source of secu¬ 
rity, preschoolers can and do get used 
to a large circle of caregivers. A child 
can even benefit from exposure to a 
variety of individuals, deriving many 
different experiences from each per¬ 
son who cares for her. 

However, never brush off your 
child’s sense of loss when a cherished 
caregiver leaves. “Don’t sweep feel¬ 
ings of grief under the rug,” cautions 
Hilton. “Allow her to vent, and say, ‘I 
miss her, too,’ and steer her toward 
reliving the happy memories.” 


Instant Guilt Busters 

To nip a guilty feeling in the bud, keep these tips in mind: 

■ Banish the word should from your vocabulary. "It's the 1 should have' or the 'I should never 
have’ sort of thinking that goes hand in hand with feeling guilty," says Linda Barbanel, a psy¬ 
chotherapist in New York City. 

■ Think, "No big deal," instead. Left your child's lunch box at home? No big deal, you can stop 
at the the nearest deli on the way to school and order a sandwich and drink to go. Can’t afford 
those Mary Jane shoes that are sure to make your daughter's party outfit look perfect? No big 
deal, sneakers look just dandy with dresses and are far more comfortable. You get the idea. 

■ Pat yourself on the back for all that you are doing right. Whenever guilty feelings strike over 
a "transgression," Joni Hilton, the author of Guilt-Free Motherhood (Covenant Books), sug¬ 
gests taking pen to paper and jotting down ten other things that are working out just fine. 


My child isn’t always as well 
groomed as I’d like her to be. 


muffin appearance doesn’t reflect ( 
type of parent they are, says Hilton. And 


Once again, the perfect-parent syn- anyway, maybe you were using your free 


:s ugly head. There’s a much- 


e to bake cookies, build a papier-mache 


believed fallacy out there that perfect mountain, or play catch with your child 
moms have perfectly groomed children, and instead of doing the laundry, 
it just isn’t true. What mothers need to 
remember is that a child’s occasional raga- 


There is a 
much-believed 
fallacy that 
perfect moms 
have perfectly 
groomed 
children. 



8 I’m raising my child alone, and I 
worry that he’s missing out on a 
positive masculine role model. 

To single parents, Hilton says this: “Shelve 
the guilt and stop trying to be a mother and 
father to your child. Recognize the child’s 
need and take the initiative. There are lots 
of male role models around. So learn to lean 
on uncles, brothers, and friends.” 

A key mindset for preventing these and 
other situations from provoking guilt is a 
recognition of your limits. “No parent has 
the ability to completely control their child’s 
destiny, nor should they want to fulfill their 
child’s every need perfectly,” notes Hilton. 

“It’s simply not realistic to expect your¬ 
self to do all the things a so-called perfect 
mother does,” adds Barbanel. “That 
woman doesn’t even exist.” 
ySrf, What a relief! I know I’m deter- 
iM mined to be more mellow about any 
less-than-perfect parenting practices— 
missed playdates, too much TV, and 
tom sneakers included. By solving the 
problems that you can and lowering 
your expectations a notch or two, you 
can do right by your child and give the 
guilt monster a much needed rest. ■ 

Grace Bennett, a Sesame Street Parents 
contributing writer, is the mother of four- 
year-old Anna and six-month-old Ari. 
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Truly Speciaj 
Children 


Sesame Street Parents published a small notice on our June 
1995 Letters page inviting parents of children with disabili¬ 
ties to tell us their experiences. We weren’t at all prepared 
for the overwhelming response that we got—dozens of long, 


Real-life stories 
about the 
difficulty, and 
joy, of raising 
kids with 
disabilities 


passionate letters filled with 
the sheer joy, deep love, and 
commitment these parents 
feel for their children. These 
families acknowledged that 
they face obvious challenges 

in raising a child with a dis- 

I 

ability. But they also cited 
immense rewards that are not 
readily recognized or under¬ 
stood by many of us. That’s 
why we decided to share 
some of the letters with all 
l our readers. In this way, we 
\ hope to help close the gap, as 
£ one mother put it, between 
if “us” and “them.” 

I —The Editors 



A Life-Affirming Smile 


M 


ir daughter, Brianna, was born 

I four years ago with spina bifida, 
which caused an opening the size 
of a quarter at the base of her 
spine. She was operated on immediately, 
and underwent two more surgeries during a 
36-day stay in intensive care. There wasn’t 
a dry eye in the house the day we brought 
Brianna home, and her big sister Nicolle 
asked, “Now can I hold my sister?” 

Brianna has had five surgeries since then. 
Her care is not easy, but I’m comfortable 
with the life I lead, and know that it isn’t 
worth the energy to worry about things I 
can’t change. 


Brianna shows off her inspiring 
smile (right), and sees eye to eye 
with sister Nicolle (left). 

The bottom line is that despite my fair 
share of bad days, I can’t imagine life with¬ 
out Brianna’s smile and sense of humor. 
This is not the life I planned on, but I am so 
grateful to be the mother of someone with 
very special needs. 

Gabrielle N. Peterson 
Ridgefield, CT ► 
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Truly Special Children 



■ u«le League deft), and 

^rthh^blg sister, Laura. 


Rallying for Matthew 


Si 


ir ten-year-old daughter, Laura, 

I and eight-year-old son, Matthew, 
were adopted as infants from 
South Korea. Matthew was six 
months old when he arrived. 

When I first held him at John F. 
Kennedy International Airport in New 
York City, I knew something was wrong. 


His muscles were “floppy”; he couldn’t 
maintain a grasp on a toy or reach his arms 
up to my neck. Following a whirlwind of 
visits to doctors and specialists, we learned 
that Matthew had probably suffered brain 
trauma either at birth or in utero. 

After grieving the loss of our dreams for 
Matthew, we worked to readjust our expec¬ 
tations for the future, and soon found that 
support came from all corners, including 
teachers, therapists, and staff at the public 
schools. It also came from the parents of the 
“typical” children in Matt’s class, who 
encourage their youngsters to develop 
friendships with him. We’ve also gotten 
much support from parents of other children 
with special needs, and even from the local 
barber, who is so patient with Matthew 
when he gets a haircut. 

My husband, our daughter, and I are 
infinitely richer because Matthew, liter¬ 
ally, flew into our hearts one warm Sep¬ 
tember evening. 

Kari S. Hoffman 
Andover, MA 


Our Family Is Complete 

: six months, my second son, 

( Alexander, was diagnosed with 
Menkes’ disease, a neurodegen- 
erative disorder. With this dis- 
3, there is a life expectancy of no more 
than ten years. We felt that our lives had 
been shattered. 

Common symptoms of Menkes’ disease 
include seizures, poor muscle tone, kinky 



SAY HELLO TO 




Introduce your 
children to PearBear, 
the friendly little bear 
who can make 
nutrition and healthy 
eating a whole lot of 
fun, as well as 
educational. 

PearBear loves USA 
Pears, not only because 
they are sweet and 
juicy, but because 

nutrition... fiber and 

Naturally he 
other good foods 

For a second full- 
color poster of 
PearBear and his 
Good Eating Chart 


Alexander (left) shares a laugh with his 
big brother and helpmate, Nicholas. 

hair, and an inability to sit up straight 
without assistance. Alex requires nursing 
care while I work part-time, since he needs 
to be fed through a special tube and to be 
catheterized four times a day in order to 
empty his bladder. 

Friends and family members frequently 
ask us how we do it. We don’t know—we 
just do it. We know that having Alex in our 
family has made it complete. I worry some¬ 
times that his brother, Nicholas, will get 
jealous of all the attention Alex receives, but 
that hasn’t been the case so far. In fact, 
Nicholas is the first to explain Alex’s spe¬ 
cial needs to his pals. 

Although Alex can’t talk, we know how 
he’s feeling by his facial expressions and 
wonderful smile. He is especially happy 
when playing peekaboo with his brother. He 
loves his stuffed animals and enjoys play- £ 
ing with the adaptive toys he operates by a f 
turn of his head. 

We try not to think, “Why is this happen- s 
ing to us?” Instead, we feel fortunate and » 
fulfilled to have two beautiful sons. Alex has | 

made us stronger parents and touched the “ 

lives of so many. 1 

Jacqueline Deihl = 

Wallingford, PA 1 
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Sarah (right) has brought out the best 
in her sister, Kayla. 


I Hope It Never Changes 

® ur two beautiful girls are Kayla, 
seven, and Sarah, four. When she 
was five months old, Sarah was 
diagnosed with cystic fibrosis, a 
disease that affects the lungs and digestive 
system. Her care requires daily chest phys¬ 
ical therapy, enzyme pills before each meal, 
and protection from coughs and colds. 

Early on, we explained to Kayla what 
was happening and how we were going to 
do everything in our power to keep Sarah as 
healthy as possible. We allowed Kayla to 
help as much as she could and when she 
wanted to. She has become very protective 
of her little sister. Kayla is careful not to kiss 
Sarah when she is sick, for instance, or to 
let other kids get too close if they are ill. 
Kayla will also remind me to do Sarah’s 
physical therapy. 

Everything seems to have worked out 
fine. Sarah couldn’t have a more loving sis¬ 
ter, and Kayla, in turn, has a sibling who 
simply adores her and wants to do every¬ 
thing she does. I can’t imagine two more 
loving children. I hope it never changes. 

Karen Ward 
Wilmington, MA 


Two Special Sisters 

I have two children, Ashley, six, 
and Kristen, four. Kristen has 
Down syndrome. She is like any 
other four-year-old, except that 
she learns differently. She doesn’t catch on 
to everything right away, requires a little 
extra patience, and needs to be shown 
things a time or two more. Like her sister, 
she attends preschool every day. 

Kristen is not speaking very well, yet she 
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Wish-Bone Marinated Chicken Italiano 

% cup WISH-BONE® ITALIAN DRESSING 6 boneless, skinless chicken breast halves (about 1 'h lbs.) 



to 3 hours. 


In shallow dish, pour 'h cup dressing over chicken. Cover and marinate in refrigerator 
Remove chicken, discarding morinode. Grill or broil, turning and brushing with remaining 
dressing, until chicken is no longer pink. Serve with grilled marinated vegetables. 
Makes 4 servings. 

TO BAKE, morinote os above, using '/z cup Wish-Bone Italian Dressing. Bake chicken with 
marinade ot 425° for 20 minutes or untii chicken is no longer pink. 

Apricot-Glazed Chicken 

y 2 cup WISH-BONE® ITALIAN DRESSING 2%-3 pounds chicken pieces 
2 teospoons ground ginger (optional) 14 cup apricot or peach preserves 
In shallow dish, blend dressing and ginger. Add chicken; turn to coat. Cover 
and marinate in refrigerator 3 to 24 hours. 

Remove chicken, reserving '4 cup marinade. Boil reserved marinade 1 minute. 

Stir in preserves until melted. 

Grill or broil chicken until chicken is no longer pink, brushing with preserve mixture 
during lost 5 minutes. Mokes 4 servings. 

Wish-Bone. World's Most Colorful Taste. 














Stop Sneezing and 
Start Coloring! 

Schering Corporation invites kids 
ages 6-12 to put down their tissues, 
pick up a crayon or marker, and 
enter to win the "Young Artists Against 
Allergies" Calendar Design Contest! 

tgttittftxrs 

will be selected. Their artwork & 
names will appear in the 1997 

"Young Artists Against Allergies" 
school year calendar. Choose from 
one of the following categories: 

• "What Makes Me Sneeze and Wheeze" 

• "My Visit to the Physician" 

• "How I Combat My Allergies" 

• "How My Medicine Makes Me Feel" 

• "How My Friends See My Allergies" 

• "The Season I Suffer Most" j 


e judged by a prestigious panel of 
pediatric healthcare professionals including: 

• Philip Fireman M.D., Professor of Pediatrics 
and Medicine, University of Pittsburgh 

• Rex Barron, children's book illustrator 


For complete "Young Artists Against 

Allergies" Contest information call 

1 - 800 - 782-4545 


V - 


is trying to and, in the meantime, she signs 
for things she needs. Ashley has learned 
signing and teaches it to others who come 
into contact with Kristen. 

When we work with Kristen, we involve 
her sister so that it’s a game. There are cer¬ 
tain things that we ask Ashley to show Kris¬ 
ten how to do or to help her with. This not 
only builds Ashley’s confidence, but also 
helps Kristen, because she wants to do 
everything her big sister does. 

In many ways, I expect no less of Kristen 
than I would of any other three-year-old. She 
has to pick up her own toys, clothes, and so 
on. This is very important to Ashley, because 
she doesn’t like it when she has to clean their 
room without her sister’s help. 

There are moments when Ashley needs 
one-on-one attention. I try to honor this. In 
fact, I carve out special time with each of 
the girls, whether we run errands, go shop¬ 
ping, or stay at home together. 

As a matter of fact, if you tell Ashley that 
Kristen is “special,” she’ll tell you, “I’m 
special, too.” 

Loretta Moss 
Clinton, MO 



Madison (left) smiles with her sisters, 
Jerrika (fop) and Kelsey (right). 


Pity Us Not 


y three-year-old daughter, Madi¬ 
son, was bom with spina bifida. 
There are wonderful publica¬ 
tions just for us. But it’s the “us” 
and “them” that can sometimes be a prob¬ 
lem. We don’t enjoy being viewed as super- 
moms, nor do we need or want pity. 

What we wish more people knew was 
how much joy Madison has given us and 
how much richer we’ve become as a family. 
We take nothing for granted and live happy, 
productive lives. 

Nanci Insco 
Mayfield, KY 
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Bailey and her parents, Traci and Mark. 

Patience Is a Virtue 

lur four-year-old daughter, Bai¬ 
ley, has Down syndrome. The 
rewards Bailey gives to us, her- 
Iself, her family, and our com¬ 
munity are indescribable. The smallest 
thing, like learning to blow bubbles, is a big 
deal at our house! 

Other children go out of their way to help 
Bailey learn new things, such as how to hold 
a crayon. They hold her hand to assist her 
with walking. 

In raising Bailey, we’ve had to learn to exer¬ 
cise great patience. But in the end, the rewards 
have always been well worth the wait. 

Traci and Mark Craft 
Corning, AR 


A Mother’s Wish 

I am a divorced single parent rais¬ 
ing an eight-year-old son and sev¬ 
en-year-old daughter. Each suffers 
from multiple disabilities, includ¬ 
ing autism and mental retardation. 

One of the toughest things about parent¬ 
ing my kids has been educating the public 
about children with disabilities. Even some 
family members have treated my children as 
if they have a disease rather than a disability. 

I try to interact with my children as nor¬ 
mally as I can, and I wish others would do 
the same. Thankfully, plenty of people have 
been terrific. 

Linda C. Stowers 
Radford, VA 



Michelle (left) and Michael (right) 
surround their mother, Linda. 

















Clear Relief 
Won’t Make Kids Drowsy! 




New, once-a-day 


(loratadinehomgper 10mL 


Ask your child’s doctor about a trial of 
this breakthrough antihistamine. 

For children ages 6 years and older, one dose 
per day effectively relieves these seasonal allergy symptoms: itchy, watery 
eyes; runny nose; itchy palate; and sneezing. 


from the brand allergists prefer most, 
that’s alcohol free and dye free with a great fruit flavor. 

Nondrowsy antihistamines, such as CLARITIN® Syrup, are available 
by prescription only. 

Always talk with your child’s doctor about any medication your child may 
take. Also, ask him or her for important information concerning this product. 

For a $5.00 coupon and important free information about seasonal 
relief for children (and the entire familv). 


Please see following page for additional important information. 
Visit our Web Site at: http://www.claritin.com 


CS0154/19660001 12/96 Printed in U.S.A. 


Now, 

That 


In studies, the incidence of 

drowsiness (2%) and hyperactivity (3%) was similar to that with placebo 
(sugar water) (4% and 1%, respectively) at the recommended dose. 
Drowsiness may occur if you take more than the recommended dose. 


with a low occurrence of side effects. Side 
effects occurred about as often as they did with placebo (sugar water). Most 
common were nervousness, wheezing, fatigue, and hyperactivity. 













CLARITIN® 

brand of loratadine 

TABLETS and SYRUP 

BRIEF SUMMARY (For full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN is indicated for the relief of nasal and non-nasal symptoms of s 
sonal allergic rhinitis and for the treatment of chronic idiopathic urticaria in patients 6 years of age or older 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN is contraindicated in patients v 
or to any of its ingredients. 

PRECAUTIONS: General: Patients with liver impairment or renal , 
be given a lower initial dose (10 mg every other day). (See CLINICAL PHARIY 
Drug Interactions: Loratadine (10 mg once daily has been coadministered with therapeutic doses of ery¬ 
thromycin, cimetidine, and ketoconazole in controlled clinical pharmacology studies in adult volunteers 
Although increased plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of loratadine and/or descarboethoxyloratadine 
were observed following coadministration of loratadine with each of these drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 
In each study), there were no clinically relevant changes in the safety profile of loratadine, as assessed by 
'- k — 1 — —“ ”=tal signs, and adverse e'"-*- - - 


reported above (a 2%). the following ad 


: in CLARITIN clinical trials 


Autonomic Nervous System: 
increased sweating, thirst. 

Body As A Whole: Angioneurotic edema, asthenia, back pain, blurred vision, chest pain earache eye 
pain, fever, leg cramps, malaise, rigors, tinnitus, viral infection, weight gain. 

Cardiovascular System: Hypertension, hypotension, palpitations, syncope, tachycardia. 

Central and Peripheral Nervous System: Blepharospasm, dizziness, dysphonia, hypertonia, migraine, 


insufficiency (GFR < 30 mL/min) should 

■■IARMAC0L0GV - ' " 


Gastrointestinal System: Altere 

hiccup, increased appetite, nausea, i_,_ 

Musculoskeletal System: Arthralgia, myalgia. 

m^Sl a lmLhS at ' 0n ' . a !™ esia ' anxiety ' co ( ,fusion . decreased libido, depression, impaired i 
dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, vaginitis. 

eezing. 
dry hair, 



loratadine ° eS n0t appear 10 an increase m adverse events in subjects who received oral contraceptives and 
Carcinogenesis. Mutagenesis, and Impairment ot Fertility: In an 18-month carcinogenicity study in mice 
I a 2-year^studyJn rats, loratadine was administered in the diet at doses up to 40 mg/kg (mice) and 

.. * ' essments were carried out to determine 

—,—ire of mice given 40 mg/kg p* 
higher than in humans given the mt 


25 mg/kg (rats), in the carcinogenicity 
animal exposure to the drug. AUC data 
was 3.6 (loratadine) and 18 (descarboet 


Reproductive System: _ 

nasatSms^p^rngitis^"'^*' 8 bronchospasm ' coughing,‘dyspnea, epistaxis, hemoptysis, laryngitis, 
^Skin and Appendages:' l 

Urinary System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloration, urinary incontinence, urinary retention 
In addition, the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely during the marketing of 
loratadine: abnormal hepatic function, including jaundice, hepatitis, and hepatic necrosis: alopecia; anaphy¬ 
laxis; breast enlargement; erythema multiforme; peripheral edema; seizures; and supraventricular tachy¬ 
arrhythmias. 

OVERDOSAGE: In adults, somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have been reported with overdoses 
greater than 10 mg with the Tablet formulation (40 to 180 mg). Extrapyramidal signs and palpitations have 
been reported in children with overdoses of greater than 10 mg of CLARITIN Syrup. In the event of over¬ 
dosage, general symptomatic and supportive measures should be instituted promptly and maintained for as 
long as necessary. 

Treatment of overdosage would reasonably consist of emesis (ipecac syrup), except in patients with 
impaired consciousness, followed by the administration of activated charcoal to absorb any remaining drug. If 
vomiting is unsuccessful, or contraindicated, gastric lavage should be performed with normal saline. Saline 
cathartics may also be of value for rapid dilution of bowel contents. Loratadine is not eliminated by hemo- 
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Nursing Mothers: Loratadine and its metabolite, descarboethoxyloratadine, pass easily into breast milk and 
achieve concentrations that are equivalent to plasma levels with an AU<WAUC„im» ratio of 1.17 and 0.85 for 
loratadine and descarboethoxyloratadine, respectively. Following a single oral dose of 40 mg, a small amount 
of loratadine and descarboethoxyloratadine was excreted into the breast milk (approximately 0.03% of 40 mg 
over 48 hours). A decision should be made whether to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking 
into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Caution should be exercised when CLARITIN is admin¬ 
istered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: The safety of CLARITIN Syrup at a daily dose of 10 mg has been demonstrated in 188 pedi¬ 
atric patients 6-12 years of age in placebo-controlled 2-week trials. The effectiveness of CLARITIN for the 
treatment of seasonal allergic rhinitis and chronic idiopathic urticaria in this pediatric age group is based on 
an extrapolation of the demonstrated efficacy of CLARITIN in adults in these conditions and the likelihood that 
the disease course, pathophysiology, and the drug's effect are substantially similar to that of the adults. The 
recommended dose for the pediatric population is based on cross-study comparison of the pharmacokinetics 
of CLARITIN in adults and pediatric subjects and on the safety profile of loratadine in both adults and pediatric 
patients at doses equal to or higher than the recommended doses. The safety and effectiveness of CLARITIN 
in pediatric patients under 6 years of age have not been established. 

fPyim^T E M CTIO n NS: CLARITIN Tablets: Approximately 90,000 patients, aged 12 and older, received 
CLARITIN Tablets 10 mg once daily in controlled and uncontrolled studies. Placebo-controlled clinical trials at 
the recommended dose of 10 mg once a day varied from 2 weeks’ to 6 months' duration. The rate of prema¬ 
ture withdrawal from these trials was approximately 2% in both the treated and placebo groups. 

REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF MORE THAN 2% IN PLACEBO-CONTROLLED 
ALLERGIC RHINITIS CLINICAL TRIALS IN PATIENTS 12 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER 
_ PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING _ 
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Adverse events reported in placebo-controlled chronic idiopathic urticaria trials were similar to those 

reported in allergic rhinitis studies. 

Adverse event rates did not appear to differ significantly based on age, sex, or race, although the number of 
non-white subjects was relatively small. 

CLARITIN Syrup: Approximately 300 pediatric patients 6 to 12 years of age received 10 mg loratadine 
once daily in controlled clinical trials for a period of 8-15 days. Among these, 188 children were treated with 
10 mg loratadine syrup once daily in placebo-controlled trials. Adverse euentc in thono noHiatnr nations 
observed to occur with type and frequency similar to those seen in th 
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1 ings have different developmental timetables 

YOUR Nil BABY 
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T yler landis, now 5 years 
old, started saying words at 13 
months and putting together short 
sentences at 16 months. By con¬ 
trast, his younger sister was saying 
only three words at 18 months. “I 
couldn’t understand what was 
going on,” recalls their mother, 
Angela, of Allentown, Pennsylva¬ 
nia. “I had done everything the 
same—read the same books, played the 
same games. I got very concerned about 
what my daughter’s delay meant.” 

Like Angela Landis, many parents are 
unnerved when their second child doesn’t 
follow the same developmental pattern as 
their first, especially if the second child 
seems slower. There’s an unspoken fear: Is 
something wrong with my younger child? 

It’s perfectly normal for siblings to de¬ 
velop at different rates. We frequently hear 
parents report that their first child was a 
“nine-month walker,” but that their second 
child didn’t pull himself to his feet until his 
first birthday. “The age at which children 
learn certain tasks is as varied as their per¬ 
sonalities,” notes Beth Parrish, M.D., a 
developmental and behavioral pediatrician 
at St. Christopher’s Hospital for Children in 
Philadelphia. “If one sibling is a little ahead 
of or a little behind the other, there’s usually 
no reason to worry.” 

WHY ARE SIBLINGS 
DIFFERENT? 

Here are some reasons why the develop¬ 
ment of siblings may frequently follow dif¬ 
ferent timetables. 

Genetics “A child is going to walk and 
talk when she’s neurologically ready. Her 
individual timetable is imprinted on her 
genes, and siblings don’t inherit exactly the 
same genes from their parents,” explains 
Paula Prezioso, M.D., clinical assistant pro¬ 


fessor of pediatrics at New York University 
Medical Center in New York City. But a 
child’s development doesn’t always proceed 
evenly, she adds. The same set of genes that 
makes a baby crawl later than an older sib- 


Development in the First Two Years 

Children should achieve certain developmental milestones within the following 
time frame, according to the American Academy of Pediatrics. 



AGE DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 


3 months Makes cooing and babbling noises, moves his arms energetically when 
lying on his back, and supports his head for more than a moment when 
held in an upright position 

6 months Rolls over by herself and responds to nearby sounds 

9 months Holds his bottle and sits without support, or without having to hold up his 
body with his hands 

12 months Makes mama or dada sounds and says one word, crawls, pulls herself up 
to stand, and walks while holding onto furniture 

18 months Walks by himself across a large room without falling or wobbling from 

side to side, drinks from a cup, says at least two words, and feeds himself 

2 years Says three words (other than mama and dada) that mean the same thing 
every time, runs without falling, points to at least one named body part, 
looks at pictures in a picture book, and tells you what she wants 

If your child's development lags very far behind—for instance, if he still does not coo 
or vocalize by four to five months of age—there may be cause for concern, says Dr. Beth 
Parrish of St. Christopher's Hospital for Children in Philadelphia. Also, he may have a se¬ 
rious developmental delay if he has not mastered several related skills (for instance, the 
child does not roll over, crawl, or stand by the time he's a year old). 

Dr. Parrish adds an important note: Always follow your parental instincts. If you sense 
that your child isn't responding to you or the world around him in a similar way to other 
children his age, have the child evaluated, and don't hesitate to get a second opinion if 
you still feel uneasy. Acting on your intuition may be the first step toward recognizing 
and solving a problem. 
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ling may mean that she stands steadily by 
herself or walks earlier. 

Temperament There is also the ques¬ 
tion of the child’s natural temperament. 
Sometimes a baby may be inclined to con¬ 
centrate on one skill and neglect oth¬ 
ers, Dr. Prezioso notes. For instance, 
you may be concerned when your 
second child isn’t walking by the time 
your first was. But if you take a look 
at the whole picture, you’re likely to 
see that she’s expending lots of 
energy honing another skill, such 
as fine motor coordination. 

Or your first child may have 
eagerly taken on a new chal¬ 
lenge, while your second won’t 
try anything new until he can 
do it without a mistake. This 
child may seem to be lag¬ 
ging developmentally, but 
in fact may just be biding 
his time. Dr. Prezioso re¬ 
calls a patient who, at age 2'A, said only a 
few words. One day he simply announced, 
“Look, Mommy, it’s raining outside!” His 
mother decided that he had been listening 
and waiting to speak until he could be sure 
of expressing his thoughts clearly. 

Gender In the early years, ^ 

girls usually develop language ' 



the advice, and three weeks later Reagan 
started talking,” Landis says. 

Remember that babies and young chil¬ 
dren can sense a parent’s anxiety, and this 
can affect their confidence. “If a child 
becomes afraid that his performance is not 
pleasing his parent, he may 
withdraw from the activity 


skills earlier than boys, while boys' \ / ■ because it is so fraught with te 

motor development generally TftClf' 


r development generally W K r'W sion,” observes Dr. Prezioso. 
runs ahead of girls’. So parents | j r L.\j\ So try to be as patient and en- 

may be startled if a second-born couraging as possible if your 

daughter starts talking at an ear- (-f-rttilsr chi,d seems to stumble as 

her age than her older brother. JT H/W <Cr she progresses along her 

These boy-girl developmental differ- kfaafl* developmental path, 
ences don’t last long, however. “With Wny-Cr. Bjrth Order Having an older 
time the disparities tend to even out, and by sibling usually stimulates a younger child 


kindergarten all kids are walking and talk¬ 
ing,” says Dr. Prezioso. 

Parental Anxiety Parents may unin¬ 
tentionally cause a child to lag behind in a 
given area. Angela Landis admits that she 
became so upset about her 18-month-old 
daughter’s lack of language skills that she 
finally consulted with a speech pathologist. 
This expert told Landis that nothing was 
wrong and that she just needed to ease up 
and let nature take its course. “I followed 
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develop faster. “The sibling gives the 
baby an inspiring model to emulate,” 
explains Nina Lief, M.D., a child psychia¬ 
trist at the New York Medical College Early 
Childhood Development Center in New 
York City, and the author of The First Year 
of Life (Walker). 

Sometimes, however, the presence of an 
older sibling can have just the opposite 
effect. For instance, an older sibling may 
talk for a younger child; this makes it pos¬ 


sible for the little one to put off trying to 
make himself understood. Or the older child 
may fetch things for the younger one, who, 
as a result, doesn’t work at mastering motor 
skills. Linda Dark of Blackstone, Massa- 
, chusetts, says her five-year-old son, 
Christopher, often interprets for two-year- 
old Kyle. “When Kyle points and makes 
eh-eh-eh sounds,” Dark says, “Christo- 
> pher tells us what Kyle wants. Nine times 
out of ten, he’s right.” 

Although parents may have talked a 
great deal to their firstborn, they may 
spend much less time talking to or 
asking questions of their second 
child. “Mothers and fathers have 
a better idea of what their sec¬ 
ond-born wants than they did 
with their first, so instead of 
encouraging her to articulate 
her needs, they may find 
themselves just handing her 
things,” Dr. Lief explains. 
And because it can be harder to get 
around with two youngsters, parents may 
also be more inclined to allow a second 
child to sit in a stroller instead of encourag¬ 
ing her to walk on her own. 

Though any of these situations may 
account for apparent delays. Dr. Lief 
emphasizes that none will result in perma¬ 
nent developmental damage. 

In some cases there are, of course, real 
reasons for concern [see “Development in 
the First Two Years, ” on the previous page]. 
But in general, Dr. Parrish advises parents 
to let youngsters master skills at their own 
pace. “Praise what your child does well and 
provide her with opportunities to succeed,” 
she says. “Concentrate on her successes 
rather than her difficulties.” Your children 
will achieve these milestones, so relax. After 
all, when both children are teenagers and 
squabbling over who gets to use the phone, 
it won’t really matter which one of them 
learned to talk first. ■ 

Beth Levine, a freelance writer living in 
Stamford, Connecticut, is the mother of a 
four-year-old son. 
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1 lie Best Way To Pamper Your Baby 


A Totally Fresh Concept In Diapers: Air 

Pa mper s' Pre mi um wi th Air- Plow Sides 


Twenty-four hours a day, your baby is 
stuck in a stuffy diaper. 1 hats why we 
created Pampers Premium with Air- 
Flow sides, a disposable diaper designed 


wPPPw 

and a loeh-away 
core to help keep 
baby dry. 


to breathe. With special material placed 
along the sides, it’s made to let air in 
without letting wetness leak out. So 
make them happy. Keep them dry. 


Unlike 

Pampers Premium 
has... 


breathable material 
alon$ the sides... 
























Iproofing the second time around 





EGOS, BARBIE DOLL SHOES, 
puzzle pieces, Play-Doh, chalk, 
crayons, balloons, water paints, and 
armies of action figures—when 
there is a preschooler in the house, 
childproofing for a baby is no easy 
challenge. In fact, many risks are 
easy to overlook, which may explain 
why, in 1995, more than 86,000 chil- 
■■ dren were injured in home accidents 
involving nursery products, according to the 
U.S. Consumer Products Safety Commis¬ 
sion (CPSC). But despite these statistics, you 
can make your home safe for all your kids. 
Here are six essential tips to show you how: 

Carefully examine any equip¬ 
ment you plan to reuse. Don’t assume 
that the nursery products your first baby 
used are still dependable. “Check the straps 


of your baby carrier, the bolts on j 


Rethink old childproofing tech¬ 
niques. Some of the safety equipment par¬ 
ents relied on in the past isn’t the safest 
equipment on the market, says Richard 
Shandelman, president of Safe & Sound, a 
child-safety services company based in 
Philadelphia. Did you know, for instance, 
that those popular push-in outlet caps can 
be hazardous? “An industrious toddler can 
remove them, resulting in not only an open 
outlet but also something to choke on,” 
explains Shandelman. A better solution: out¬ 
let covers with a spring-loaded hinge that 
automatically snap closed. 

Think twice about adjustments 
you've made. Have you moved the 
pitcher of juice to a lower refrigerator shelf 
so your preschooler can pour herself a drink? 
Put it and all other such items back on the 
top shelf, cautions Shandelman. Of course, 
the fridge isn’t the only potential trouble 
spot. Search your house for others. 

Take special care during potty 
teaching. Leaving a toilet lid open and the 
bowl accessible to the child who is learning 
can turn into a safety problem for your 
younger child. According to the CPSC, 
young children have drowned when they’ve 
fallen headfirst into a toilet bowl. There’s a 
simple solution: Use a separate potty chair 
or install a toilet-lid lock. 

Make big brother or sister your 
safety helper. “My older kids are part of 
my childproofing team,” says Hilde Ems- 
berger of Santa Clarita, California, a mother 
of three. “Whenever I find something that the 
baby could choke on, I say to the older kids, 
‘This could get stuck in her throat, and she 
could die.’ Now before they give her some¬ 
thing, they ask me first if it’s OK.” And what 
can you do with all those toys with tiny parts? 
“Retrain your older kids to play with such 
toys on table surfaces instead of 


your crib, all the parts of your AH' the floor> and then t0 put them 

baby swing, the mesh on / rj j away in containers that have 

your playpen,” says Loraine / mr flKlfU Jtffl lids,” suggests Shandelman. 

Stern, M.D., associate clinical But no matter how care ' 

professor of pediatrics at the ‘ Y ^^ ful you are, kids are creative 

WW WUf kdkvj whenit ^mes to getting into 
t/. J trouble. And while safety ex¬ 

perts emphasize that most household 
accidents are preventable, don’t get 


professor of pediatrics 
University of California 
Los Angeles. 

Get a kid's-eye view of your 
home. Get down on the floor to see 
the world the way your baby sees it; you’re 
sure to spot hazards you’ve never noticed. 
Also, your older child still needs plenty of 
supervision. For instance, don’t leave your 
kindergartner’s cough medicine on top of 
his dresser. “He might not take the medicine 
himself,” Dr. Stem notes, “but I see cases in 
which kids that age play doctor and give 
medicine to the baby.” 


sm ut. 


crazy. “One mother called me in a panic be¬ 
cause she found her toddler eating the stuff¬ 
ing out of the couch,” recalls Dr. Stern. 
“Luckily, he seemed fine. I told her not to 
worry, but to get the couch reupholstered!” ■ 

Nancy Kalish is a New York City-based 
freelance writer who specializes in parent¬ 
ing and women’s health issues. 
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How can we be so sure 
our Pampers wipe is gentler? 

We have people in a position to know. 


/ . / . \ Introducing Pampers Baby Fresh. Baby Fresh'and Pampers'got together and made a 

wipe quilted thick, blended with soft natural fibers and purified water. We also have Pampers Rash Care, lTSr / a 
the only wipe that helps prevent diaper rash. And Pampers Gentle Touch is made super soft for baby's 
delicate skin. No matter which wipe you choose, every change will be soothing and gentle on your baby's skin. We're sure of it. 

*vs. the othef leading bland 

Pamper your baby. Bathe them in gentleness. 







IA look at both sides of the debate 
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■ WAS LYING ON THE HOSPITAL BED, 
1 pushing for all I was worth to give birth 
I to my first child. “It’s a girl,” my hus- 
| band announced. 

And then he added, “Thank God we 
I don’t have to think about circumcision!” 

Yes, that’s how ambivalent we were. 
| And we weren’t alone. Parents who are 
not ethnically or religiously compelled 
to circumcise their sons often agonize 
over the decision. After all, we want to do 
the right thing for our babies. 

But what is the right thing? Here’s what 
the experts are saying now. 

HEALTH CONCERNS 

Circumcision is an operation that removes 
the soft foreskin that covers the head of the 
penis. For most of this century, boys in the 
United States have routinely been circum¬ 
cised shortly after birth for a variety of med¬ 
ical, religious, and social reasons. 
However, in 1971 the 



American Academy of Pedi¬ 
atrics (AAP) adopted the 
position that “there are no 
valid medical indications for 
circumcision in the neonatal 
period.” Then in 1989 the 
AAP shifted its stand, saying 
that there might be medical 
benefits resulting from new¬ 
born circumcision, such as 
lower rates of penile cancer 
in adults. Other possible ben¬ 
efits include reduced rates 
of urinary tract infections 
(UTIs) in infants, as well as 
lower rates of sexually trans¬ 
mitted diseases in adults and 
cervical cancer in the part¬ 
ners of circumcised men. 

Penile cancer, however, is 
rare. As for UTIs, “the risk is 


very low, and usually the infection can be 
easily treated with antibiotics,” says Marilyn 
Escobedo, M.D., professor of pediatrics at 
the University of Texas Health Science Cen¬ 
ter at San Antonio, who served on an AAP 
committee on fetal and newborn health. Stud¬ 
ies linking lack of circumcision to higher 
rates of cervical cancer in sexual partners are 
characterized by the AAP as inconclusive. 

Meanwhile the AAP does not actively 
advocate circumcision, but suggests that 
parents educate themselves and make an 
informed decision. 


Precautions 

If You Circumcise Your Son 

After the operation, keep the 
penis clean and lubricated 
with petroleum jelly, and, if 
possible, covered with gauze. 
Use a painkiller (acetamino¬ 
phen) for the first day. 

If You Don't Circumcise Your 
Son Reduce the chance of in¬ 
fection by cleaning the infant’s 
entire genital area. By the time 
the child is about three year» 
old and the foreskin can, in 
most cases, be fully retracted, 
teach him to pull it back and 
wash the head of his penis as 
part of his bath-time routine. 


OTHER 

CONCERNS 

Social issues as well as 
medical concerns are 
part of the decision for 
many parents. Parents 
may say, “I don’t want 
my son to look or feel 
different from his peers,” 
or a father may say, “I’m 
circumcised, and I think 
that my son and I should 
look alike.” 

Fewer circumcisions 
are performed nowadays, 
and so the chances de¬ 
crease that an uncircum¬ 
cised boy will feel he is 
different from his peers, 
points out Marilyn Mi¬ 


los, the founder and director of the National 
Organization of Circumcision Information 
Resource Centers, an anticircumcision group. 
In the United States 40 percent of baby boys 
are not being circumcised, according to the 
National Center for Health Statistics. 

Another concern parents have is the 
amount of pain their baby will experience 
during the procedure. In recent years, how¬ 
ever, doctors have been using a penile nerve 
block to lessen the discomfort. 

Dr. Escobedo also warns that certain sit¬ 
uations preclude a routine circumcision. If 
your son is bom prematurely, if he is ill at 
birth, or if your family has a history of 
bleeding disorders, you should discuss your 
concerns with your doctor. 

As for my family, the second time around 
we ended up with a boy and decided to have 
him circumcised in the doctor’s office by 
a pediatrician who always used an anes¬ 
thetic. For us, it was ultimately a bow to 
peer pressure: We figured adolescence is 
difficult enough for a boy, without his hav¬ 
ing a penis that’s different. 

Did we do the right thing? We still don’t 
know. But armed with knowledge and a 
healthy respect for both sides of the issue, 
you can make an informed decision. ■ 

Franny Shuker-Haines is senior associate 
editor at Sesame Street Parents, and the 
mother of two children. 
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It's nothing personal, milk is good food. But your 10-month- 
old may still have problems digesting it. He's eating solid foods 
now, and is ready to move off of soy infant formula. But move 
to what? 

That's why the makers of Enfamil® created Next Step® Soy, 
especially for toddlers who may have reactions to milk. Next 
Step Soy's formulation provides more iron and Vitamin C than 
milk-and it's gentle on his tummy. 

So when the time comes to graduate from soy infant formula, 
you won't have to worry as much about your little rookie. 

Next Step' Soy. Your child’s next step. 









Taking charge of four money 


three years—not enough time to turn a 
profit in California’s flat housing market— 
their planner encouraged them to rent, 
instead of buy, a home. What’s more, she 
showed them how to use the money from the 
sale of their first house to pay off debts and 
invest in their children’s college education. 


CHOOSING THE 



D(r You ei 


I IKE MOST PARENTS, YOU’RE PROB- 
I ably stretched financially. There’s 

I your child’s college education to 

I think about, not to mention your 
retirement. And perhaps you have 
I your eye on a bigger home, or 
I maybe a new car. Then there are the 
usual bills and expenses that come 
up every month. OK, take a deep 
HHI breath—it’s not as bad as it seems. 
Really. Just ask a financial planner. 

“More and more families are seeing the 
benefits of utilizing a financial adviser,” 
says Bert Whitehead, president of Cam¬ 
bridge Associates, a financial-planning firm 
in Franklin, Michigan. “For a reasonable 
fee, you’ll get sound fiscal advice that can 
make a dramatic difference in how well you 
live. It may mean the difference between 
sending your child to college or not, or retir¬ 
ing at age fifty-five rather than age sixty- 
five.” For $400 to $1,000 a planner can 
come up with a basic financial plan that cov¬ 
ers budgeting, investments, and insurance. 
(More comprehensive plans, which often 
include tax preparation and major estate 
planning, may cost upward of $1,000.) 

COST-CUTTING ADVICE 

Planners can help you map out how to save 
for a new house or start an investment port¬ 
folio for your child’s education. But what if 
you simply need someone to show you how 
to get a handle on your monthly bills and 
cut back on expenses? In many cases, a 
planner will function as a watchdog for your 
savings, sniffing out extra money in your 
budget that isn’t evident to you. Whitehead, 
for instance, asks clients to keep a list of 
exactly how much they spend, and what they 
spend it on, for 30 days. With that informa¬ 
tion, he’s able to help them cut down on extra 
costs. For example, one couple realized they 
were spending more than they thought on 
dining out. Whitehead suggested they 


instead invest in a set 
of quality pots and 
pans, take a cooking 
class together, and 
eat in; doing so saved 
them about $3,000 
that year. 

Planners can also 
assist with big money 
decisions. The Dar¬ 
ling family, who relocated to California from 
Maryland, is a case in point. Because the 
family was sure to relocate again within 


Finding a 
Qualified Adviser 

To get a list of qualified plan¬ 
ners or to check credentials, 
contact one of these groups: 

Institute of Certified Financial 
Planners, 800-322-4237 
International Association 
for Financial Planning, 
800-945-4237 
National Association of 
Personal Financial Advisors, 


RIGHT PLANNER 

It’s key to select a planner who suits your 
needs and style. Here are some tips to guide 
your choice: 

Ask around. A smart way to start 
the search is to get a referral from a family 
member, friend, or colleague. 
Also check to see if your ac¬ 
countant doubles as a finan¬ 
cial planner (many do). 

Interview. Once you 
have the names of a few can¬ 
didates, arrange meetings. 
You want to hire a well- 
qualified person with whom 
you’re comfortable. Avoid 
so-called fee-plus-commis¬ 
sion or commission-only 
planners, who may be able 
to gain financially from your 
investments. Instead, look 
for a fee-only planner, who 
will just charge a flat fee no 
matter what investments you 
choose to make. 

Double-check your 
choice. While planners 
must register with the fed¬ 
eral or state government, eli¬ 
gibility requirements tend to 
be minimal. Take time to do 
some homework and check 
the reputation of the planner 
you choose. Several self- 
appointed watchdog groups 
verify that planners meet 
certain educational and 
professional requirements 
[see "Finding a Qualified 
Adviser,” left]. 

In a world in which the ris¬ 
ing costs of education, hous¬ 
ing, and retirement can be 
overwhelming for a family, a 
financial planner must be 
able to offer solid advice. 
When you know you’ve cho¬ 
sen someone reliable, you’ll 
gain true peace of mind. ■ 


Leslie Vreeland is a writer specializing ir 
health and personal finance. 
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OMMY, SEE WHAT I MADE!” 

These days when I hear 
those happy words, I never 
know whether I’ll be called 
to view a clay sculpture, a 
marker drawing, or my four- 
year-old’s latest artistic 
brainstorm on the computer. 

Although nothing can re¬ 
place the squish of fin¬ 
ger paint or the smell of a new box of 
crayons, making art on the computer 
does offer children unique opportuni¬ 
ties to experiment with colors, shapes, 
and composition. The computer is 
simply another medium, and as Mary Anne 
Stankiewicz, editor of Art Education, the 
journal of the National Art Education 
Association, points out, “The wider the vari¬ 
ety of art materials kids are exposed to and 
encouraged to use, the better.” 

At its simplest, the computer allows kids 
to “draw” with the mouse and “color” by 
clicking on an open space. Microsoft Win- 
I dows 3.0 and later versions actually include 
a simple graphics program called “Paint¬ 
brush” or “Paint” (look in the Accessories 
group) which, says Mia Johnson, the author 
of Understanding and Encouraging Your 
Child’s Art (RGA/Lowell House), will get 
kids started with these basic skills. 

But more inviting are the children’s art 
packages that make it easy for kids to exper¬ 
iment with many kinds of special effects 
they could never even dream about making 
with traditional art supplies. 


ART PROGRAM? 

The heart of any art program is the drawing 
area, a blank screen surrounded by various 
drawing tools. Many programs let children 
switch back and forth among tools that 
resemble pencils, markers, paints, or 
crayons—which they can use to draw and 
color their own pictures. The best of the 
software you can buy also allows kids to 




blend colors by intermixing the pixels 
(small color units), so they can see for them¬ 
selves that red plus yellow equals orange. 

When you introduce your child to the 
drawing area, take the time to show her how 
to change colors and line width before turn¬ 
ing her loose with the mouse. Her drawings 
on the computer will probably echo what 
she’s done with crayons. At first you’ll see 
exuberant, rounded scribbles; then she’ll 
start to straighten out the lines and try to 
control them with the mouse. You can 
demonstrate how to use the shape tool to 
make ovals, rectangles, and other figures. 
Finally, she’ll probably start using her skills 
to create scenes or objects she’s envision¬ 
ing. You might offer to use the text tool to 
title or caption her work. 

Here are some other features you’ll find 
in good art programs: 


Clip Art Most programs contain a 
library of predrawn color illustrations. Some 
early-childhood educators worry that the 
cartoonish quality of the illustrations in pro¬ 
grams such as Kid Pix Studio (Brpder- 
bund, 800-521-6263; Windows/Mac 
CD-ROM; $29.95) or Crayola’s 
, Art Studio (Micrografx, 800- 
Y 487-2116; Windows/Mac CD- 
Y ROM; $39.95) will cramp 
kids’ imaginations. But chil¬ 
dren often discover inno- 
m vative ways to use the 
” canned art. For instance, 
at the age of three, my son 
made an interesting design of his own 
by figuring out four different ways to place 
a clip-art stamp of an alien. 

Special Tools These make computer art 
truly different from what kids could do with 
a set of crayons, marker pens, or a stamp 
pad. For instance, by using the 
Wacky Brush feature in Kid 
Pix Studio, youngsters can 
paint with patterns that include 
bubbles, drips, and zigzags. 

Activities Some popular 
art software, such as Playskool 
Puzzles (Hasbro Interactive, 
800-638-6927; Windows/Mac 
CD-ROM; $19.95), is much like 
an interactive version of those 
thick activity books you buy to 
keep your kids busy on long car trips. 
Sesame Street: Art Workshop (Creative 
Wonders, 800-543-9778; Windows CD- 
ROM; $39.95) includes a sticker activity, an 
electronic coloring book, and a dress-up 
game featuring your child’s favorite Sesame 
Street Muppet characters. 

Erasers Perhaps the most liberating 
thing about computer art is the ease with 
which mistakes can be undone. In fact, 
paint-box programs offer such dynamic 
ways to correct an error—vacuuming or 
blowing it up, for instance—that kids often 
make “mistakes” on the screen just so they 
can get rid of them. 

Some kids will want to print out their 
work immediately; others will simply fool 
around with the tools on the screen and 
never seem to finish anything. But no mat¬ 
ter how children use the software, they will 
gain confidence in their artistic ability. And 
that, says Mia Johnson, is exactly what the 
young artist needs. ■ 

Carolyn Jabs, contributing editor o/Home 
PC, displays her children’s computer art 
all over their home. 
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Our new video with 
Rosie O’Donnell 
is a valuable tool 
for parents concerned 
about how their 
kids watch TV. 


It’s a new instructional video called, “Taking Charge of Your TV.” In it, Rosie shares 
four easy steps designed to help you and your family better understand what you watch 
on television and become smarter TV viewers. 

To get a copy, contact your local cable company or the Family and Community 
Critical Viewing Project. 

A partnership of the cable television industry and the National PTA. 

To get your free video, call 1-800-452-6351 or write. 

Family and Community Critical Viewing Project, 

1724 Massachusetts Ave., NW,Washington, DC 20036 


Tape produced by HBO for the National PTA and the cable TV industry in consultation 
with the American Medical Association and the American Academy of Pediatrics. 







He ping your child develop close friendships 
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N INE-YEAR-OLD RAINA foster 
always had many friends, says 
her mother Meryl, who lives in 
Essex Fells, New Jersey. But 
Raina started wanting something 
more—a best friend. 

“I want someone to hang out 
with,” Raina told her mom. 

Raina’s longings couldn’t be 
more natural: Kids this age fre¬ 
quently want a best friend, says James 
Youniss, Ph.D., professor of psychology at 
The Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D.C., who has researched peer 
relations. But while it’s common for school- 
age kids to make friends easily, often they 
have no single best friend. This may worry 
parents, because many of us have childhood 
memories of playing games and sharing 
secrets with a special friend. (Or perhaps we 
wish we’d had an experience like that, and 
don’t want our child to miss out.) 

A school-age child doesn’t really need 
just one best friend, however. What’s impor¬ 
tant, says Dr. Youniss, is that kids have close 
friends so they can learn relationship skills. 

WHAT BEST 
FRIENDS ARE FOR 

Children constantly use the phrase best 
friend. But its meaning changes as a child 
matures. A preschooler may apply it to any¬ 
one with whom she plays regularly. In the 
early elementary years a youngster will 
often choose her closest friend based on 
appearances, Dr. Youniss notes. “Kids think, 
‘She’s pretty, so she must be nice’ or ‘He 
runs fast, so he must be fun.’” 

Starting at around age nine or ten, how¬ 
ever, “children begin to consider other 
youngsters’ inner qualities when looking for 
a best friend,” says Terry A. Beck, the author 
of Building Healthy Friendships: Teaching 
Friendship Skills to Young People (R&E 


Publishers). Now they 
think about whether a 
child is kind and can 
share, or whether 
he has a good sense 
of humor. Because 
the two children 
look to each other 
for advice, support, 
and understanding, 
these relationships begin to resemble adult 
friendships. 

Though your child doesn’t need one best 
friend, close friendships help him grow 
emotionally. “Good friends enable young¬ 
sters to come to a deeper understanding of 
who they are,” says Dr. Youniss. “Further¬ 
more, what they learn through these early 
friendships becomes the basis of all future 
intimate relationships.” 

Whether or not your child has one close 
pal, you can help him form special bonds 
with peers. Here are some suggestions: 

Teach friendship skills. Encourage 
your child to support his friends’ strengths 
and accomplishments, says Beck. It’s also 
important that you model consideration and 
thoughtfulness. If a friend of yours isn’t 
feeling well and you cook up a pot of soup, 
take your child along when you deliver it. 

You can also let your child know that 
friendships aren’t perfect. Explain that even 
best friends may get angry with each other. 
If your youngster has a problem with a 
friend, suggest ways she might solve it. 

Help your child make connec¬ 
tions. If your child is shy, you may need to 
take more initiative in making playdates 
than you would if he were outgoing. Ask 
him whom he particularly likes to play with 
at school, then suggest inviting the child 
over. Enroll your youngster in after-school 
activities that he enjoys so he can meet chil¬ 
dren with similar interests. 


Friendship Troubles 

For some children, making friends is a 
struggle. Here are some tips from Gil 
Noam, Ph.D., associate professor of psy¬ 
chology-psychiatry and education at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
and Harvard Medical School. 

■ Observe how your child plays with 
others. Does he behave in ways that 
would cause peers to reject him? Is he, 
for instance, very critical of others or 
overly aggressive? 

■ Make suggestions about how he might 
have acted differently in certain situa¬ 
tions. At the same time, always listen to 
him sympathetically so that he feels con¬ 
fident of your love and acceptance. 

■ Consult with your health care provider 
if your child seems depressed, or if he 
remains isolated for a long time. 


Be supportive. If your child is feeling 
bad about not having a best friend, boost her 
self-confidence by reminding her that she’s 
loved by many people, says Dr. Youniss. 
But don’t harp on the best-friend issue. Too 
much parental involvement can actually 
heighten a child’s anxiety. 

And, finally, parents can reassure their 
children that close friendships often blos¬ 
som when you least expect them. In fact, 
just before Raina turned ten, she made a best 
friend. Her name is Julianna. ■ 


Susan Youngwood is a freelance writer liv¬ 
ing in Montpelier, Vermont. Her daughter, 
eight-year-old Caroline, has a best friend. 
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Blossoms, breezes, and everything 
that makes Spring, Spring. 



That’s what you’ll find in Spring Blossom Snuggle? For cuddly 

clothes and the fresh fragrance of Springtime, all year round. 









■Time-crunched? Here's an exercise plan 
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AST MONTH IN THIS COLUMN I 
showed you how to motivate 
yourself to start exercising. 

Here, we’ll give you 
e specific strate¬ 
gies for working 
out alone or with 
your child. 

As a parent, 

I you have lots 
of good reasons to get | 
in shape. Naturally, you ; ■ 
want to look and feel your : 
best. And you need to be 
physically fit in order to pick 
up the kids’ toys, cook dinner, 
and do other necessary chores ii 
given day, according to Peg Jordan, 
the author of Fitness: Theory & Practice ' 

(Aerobics and Fitness Association of Amer¬ 
ica) and a mother of two. Jordan adds, 

“For a parent, being in shape means being 
able to perform everyday tasks without get¬ 
ting winded or completely exhausted.” 

To accomplish this, think in terms of 
incorporating into your daily routine six 5- 
minute spurts of activity or three 
10-minute spurts, Jordan says, ^ 

For instance, you could hop on / ( 1 

an exercise bike for 10 minutes ir 
the morning before your child 
wakes up, take a 10-minute walk 
at lunchtime, and do 10 min- _ 


Six Wavs to Work Out 
.r Child 



ally use. Consider acquiring a stationary 
bike, treadmill, weight station, rower, or 
cross-country ski machine. When you don’t 
have 20 minutes, work out for 5 
HI or 10 minutes at a time instead. 
Turn chores into mini- 


and turn off the TV. Spend that 
time doing something that makes 

___ you move, like a project or 

utes of vigorous housecleaning (TKJ fTT t~ c h° re you’ve been putting off. 

at the end of the dav. Or break , O*-' Scrub the floor, clean out a 


it the end of the day. Or break 
down one type of exercise into (J Jj 
shorter and more frequent periods. 

As long as it adds up to 30 minutes a day, it 
will keep you in shape. 

So, let go of the old images of fitness. 
Simply working up a sweat a few times a 
day will get you into better condition. Here 
are some ideas to get you on the right track: 

Buy an exercise machine. Get one 
piece of fitness equipment that you’ll actu¬ 


’ Scrub the floor, clean out a 
closet, or do some gardening. Even 
™ an activity such as baking bread can 
be a physical challenge if it’s done with 
energy. “The hands-on activities of daily liv¬ 
ing are the things that really get you fit,” Jor¬ 
dan concludes. 

Go the extra mile. Forgo some mod¬ 
em conveniences for the sake of staying fit. 
Leave the car at home and run short errands 
on foot; get in the habit of taking the stairs 


Exercising with your children is lots of 
fun; it also teaches them how important 
it is to take care of their bodies. Try 
these activities with your youngster: 

■ Use a jog stroller, baby backpack, or 
children's bike seat. If you can't find a 
sitter, take your child along when you 
run, walk, or ride your bike (remember, 
you both should wear helmets). 

■ Dance, dance, dance. Shake and 
move to some upbeat music for at least 
5 to 15 minutes at a time. My daughter 
starts running and jumping around the 

living room whenever she hears 
Tchaikovsky or the Beatles. 

■ Do sit-ups with your child. 

Resting an infant on your lower 
abdomen as you raise and 
lower your torso will make 
this exercise more chal¬ 
lenging. When your child 
is old enough, do sit-ups 
side by side. 

■ Look for exercise pro¬ 
grams for moms and 
young children. Inquire at 
your local Y, fitness club, or 
community center about 
™ these specialized classes. 
w m Go for a walk together. One 
mother, who recently started walking 
her five-year-old daughter to kinder¬ 
garten, says, "By the time we arrive at 
school. I've worked up a sweat, so I 
know it's good for me. And my daughter 
really loves the extra time we spend to¬ 
gether outdoors in the sunshine." 

■ Horse around. Take a lesson from kids, 
who find great joy in simple movement. 
Laugh out loud while you jump rope, do 
cartwheels, kick a soccer ball, or play 
tag with your youngster. 

Over time, you'll find that the more en¬ 
ergy you expend, the more you'll have— 
and that is a reward any parent would 
find worth the effort. 


instead of the elevator. Soon you’ll have 
more energy, and you’ll feel better, too! ■ 

Carolyn Hoyt, the mother of an infant and a 
four-year-old, frequently writes about par¬ 
enting issues. She exercises regularly. 
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■Answers to parents'medical questions 



B Y THE SPECIALISTS OF 
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ment is necessary. To be on 
the safe side, carry an antihis¬ 
tamine with you (such as 
diphenhydramine or hydroxy¬ 
zine) in case the hives cause 
itching. Occasionally, children 
develop severe reactions when 
the hives are widespread. 
Should your child have diffi¬ 


culty breathing or a drop in 
blood pressure, she should be 
taken to a doctor or an emer¬ 
gency room and treated imme¬ 
diately with epinephrine and 
antihistamines. 

Bernard Cohen, M.D. 
Director, Division of Pediatric 
Dermatology 


SomPc on 
THE Skin 


My 18-month-old 
daughter was 
Ml! diagnosed with a 
skin condition called 
urticaria pigmentosa. 
What is this, and how 
is it treated? 


H In this condition, cer¬ 
tain skin cells, called 
mast cells, collect in 
small round bumps in the skin. 
When the bumps are rubbed, 
the mast cells release hista- 


ChiPPEo Tooth 


mine, a chemical that causes 
itchy hives to appear around 
the bumps. (Intense heat or 
cold, physical activity, or cer¬ 
tain medications may also 
cause this reaction.) The 
repeated formation of hives 
eventually causes the bumps 
to become tan or dark brown. 

The bumps usually continue 
to release histamine and cause 
hives until a child is between 
five and ten years old. But, 
fortunately, in most children 
the hives cause little itching 
and will appear less frequently 
over time. The spots usually 
fade during adolescence. 

In the meantime, little treat- 


My four-year-old 
daughter chipped 
a baby tooth. 
Should it be repaired? 

H lf a primary, or baby, 
tooth is fractured or 
knocked out, a child 
should be seen by a dentist. 

Put the tooth or the chip in 
saline solution or water and 
take it with you. The dentist 
will examine your child’s 
mouth and the tooth, and pos¬ 
sibly take X-rays to look for 
nerve damage. In most cases, 


the dentist can repair the tooth 
with composite bonding (a 
tooth-colored plastic material 
that adheres to teeth). 

If a tooth is knocked out, 
the dentist may insert a false 
one to maintain spacing until 
the secondary teeth come in. 

Sometimes weeks after a 
tooth is fractured, symptoms 
of nerve damage appear. 


A note to our readers: The infor¬ 
mation in Your Child's Health is gen¬ 
eral and cannot take the place of the 
advice of a health care practitioner 
who is familiar with your child. 




Benadryl 

relieves your kid’s allergies. 

Inside and Out. Ill 

Be| W There are just as many things that cause allergies inside 
the home as there are outside. That’s why there’s Benadryl. 
Jgglg Benadryl It’s the allergy medicine pediatricians recommend 
, , jffiffiTOgBa most to relieve allergy symptoms that come from 

|i 0Tk | #. 1 =s£S'~ , inside and outside the home. 

THE HISTAMINE BLOCKER™ 























These include a darkening of 
the damaged tooth, a boil on 
the gum, sensitivity to heat 
and cold, or pain. Should your 
daughter exhibit any of these 
symptons, she should be seen 
by the dentist again. 

Jane Ligums, D.M.D. 
Instructor of dentistry and 
oral surgery 

Positive 

TV Test 

F'V My 16-month-old 
son had a posi- 
tive reaction to 
his TB Mantoux test. 

A chest X-ray showed 
that he was clear of 
tuberculosis (TB). What 
did the test mean? 

H A positive TB Man¬ 
toux (a skin test that 
detects exposure to 
tuberculosis) means that your 
child does have the TB germ. 
However, this does not mean 
he has tuberculosis, an infec¬ 
tion that causes lung disease. 
Your child was given the 
X-ray to see if the germ had 
caused lung disease. Since the 
X-ray was negative, you can 
be sure that he does not have 
TB at this time. 

As a preventive measure, 
your child will be given anti¬ 
biotics for six months. He 
should then be tested 
regularly for the 
disease. If he 


/Wem/A 

pTV At my son's 
| r K three-year check- 
up, his iron was 
slightly low. He is also 
underweight. Can these 
things be related? 

And how can he get 
more iron? 


El 


Your son may well 
have iron-deficiency 
anemia, one of the 


experiences 
pneumonia, 
constant 
coughing or 
fevers, or 
weight loss, 
he should have 
another chest X- 
ray. If it’s positive, 
he will be treated with 
antibiotics. The treatment cures 
the TB, and your child will no 
longer be carrying the germ. 

Julius Goepp, M.D. 
Assistant Director, Division of 

General Pediatrics 


V*’ Send your 


nr 

questions, including your 
child's age, to Your Child's Health, 
SSP, One Lincoln Plaza, New York, 
NY 10023. E-mail questions to 
.letters@ctw.org or 
fax them to 212-875-6105. 

We regret that letters 


most common nutrient defi¬ 
ciencies in childhood. This 
means he has a lower-than- 
normal concentration of hemo¬ 
globin in his blood, and needs 
more iron to help produce 
more hemoglobin. Mild iron 
deficiency may cause a lack of 
energy and endurance in your 
child. More severe deficien¬ 
cies have been linked to short¬ 
ened attention spans, lowered 
physical performance, and 
behavioral problems. 

This form of anemia is 
most common in children 
between the ages of six 
months and three years. Dur¬ 
ing this period, children get 
many of their calories from 
formula or milk, which (with 
the exception of iron-fortified 
formula) contain only about 
one quarter of the iron that 
kids need. After age three 
most children’s diets are var¬ 
ied enough to provide ade¬ 
quate iron. But if your 
son is a picky eater, 
he may not be 
getting enough. 
Try giving 
him two daily 
servings of 
iron-fortified 
cereal, and 
increase his 
meat intake. Vita- 
in C will help him 
absorb iron, so be sure he 
drinks orange juice. His doc¬ 
tor can also prescribe iron- 
supplement drops if necessary. 

Jose M. Saavedra, M.D. 

Director, Division of 
Pediatric Nutrition 



SPILL-PROOFCUP. 



THE ONLY ONE THAT’S' 
TRULY DROP-PROOF. 


There’s nothing like it. With q screw-on 
cop and the unique Flo-Control® valve, 
liquid only comes out when your 
child sips. So go ahead, let him give it 
his best shot-it won’t spill. 


SESAME STREET PARENTS 
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Introducing Njew Huggies baby wipes for Sensitive Skin with Oat extract. 


Soothe delicate skin with the only wipe that contains 
Oat extract. Its special, mild formula and layered 
softness combine for thorough and gentle cleaning. 
Njow there’s a new wipe that’s sensitive to your needs. 



® Registered trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corporation. ©1996 KCC. Actual Huggies Wipe is 7.6" x 7.5.'' Baby's cuteness is not exaggerated. 


Cleans Like a Washcloth" 









■How your child's unique personality grows and changes 





A GUIDE TO 
DEVELOPMENT 

62 BIRTH TO TWO 

by James M. Herzog, M.D. 

64 TWO TO FIVE 

by Charles Flatter, Ed.D. 

66 SIX TO ELEVEN 

by Phyllis Tyson, Ph.D. 



EVERY CHILD IS BORN WITH PHYSICAL AND INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS THAT SHE 

inherits from her parents. She also inherits qualities, such as shyness or impul¬ 
siveness, that are part of her innate nature, or temperament, and that may be 
apparent for the rest of her life. But temperament is flexible, and parents play an 
important part in helping a child learn to be her best self. ► 













I A I HA T QUAUTIES MAKE 
I II I U P a baby’s innate 

I 11 I nature? Over the past 
If 1J 40 years, experts in 

II II child development 

H U have done research on 
babies to attempt to define the 
qualities and how they are ex¬ 
pressed in behavior. The 
characteristics can be broken 


present at birth and can often 
be observed during the first 
few weeks of life, they are not 
indelibly set. The ones that 
show up early are really gen¬ 
eral tendencies rather than per¬ 
manent characteristics. The 
traits continue to be shaped 
during and after the first two 
years of life by the baby’s 


bility. This is a perfect exam¬ 
ple of the way nature and nur¬ 
ture are intricately interwoven 
in human development. 

PARENT-CHILD 

MISMATCHES 

While some parent-child 
duos are naturally in sync, 
others are not. For instance, a 
six-month-old baby and her 
mother may have different 
levels of tolerance for socia¬ 
bility. So a mother who is gre¬ 
garious and loves company 
may find that her baby is quiet 
and uncomfortable in groups 
(or the reverse may be true). 

In this kind of situation, the 
way the mother chooses to 
deal with her daughter will 
have a critical effect on the 
child’s development. Telling 


presence of others, more or 
less disregarding the baby’s 
distress. Or the mother might 
decide to avoid spending a lot 
of time with other people. 

A third possibility, and the 
one most parents intuitively 
choose, is to help the baby 
lose some of her hypersensi¬ 
tivity by carefully controlling 
her exposure to social situa¬ 
tions. By taking this route, the 
parent is actively working 
with the child’s temperament, 
helping her to adapt in spite of 
her sensitivity. Over time, the 
baby’s ability to tolerate and 
even enjoy other people will 
almost certainly improve. This 
is to her long-term benefit, 
because a greater capacity for 
sociability will increase the 
pleasure she takes in life. 



down into four categories: a 
baby’s level of physical activ¬ 
ity, the intensity of his reaction 
to the world around him, the 
amount of pleasure or displea¬ 
sure he takes in his surround¬ 
ings, and how positively 
or negatively he reacts to 
other people. 

Although these qualities are 


interactions with his parents 
and other caregivers. 

A baby’s innate traits are 
likely to be strengthened when 
there’s a good temperamental 
match between himself and 
his parents—that is, when all 
have more or less the same 
levels of physical activity, sen¬ 
sitivity, happiness, and socia- 


herself it is for the baby’s own 
good, the mother might insist 
on bringing the infant into the 


THE PARENTS' ROLE 

Understanding a child’s 
unique temperament, support¬ 
ing his individuality, and 
helping him learn to deal 
effectively with the world 
beyond the family are critical 
aspects of a parent’s job. If a 
child’s innate traits can be 
seen as his opening hand in a 
game of cards, parents might 
think of themselves as loyal 
friends looking over the 
child’s shoulder while he 
plays. When your child is 
uncertain about what to bid 
next, he may send you a signal 
by looking puzzled or dis¬ 
tressed. You may then indicate 
a good move by nodding or 
frowning. In this way, you 
don’t try to play the hand 
yourself, but you do try to help 
your child play well. ► 

Dr. James M. Herzog is senior 
scholar in child psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School and 
a practicing child and adult 
psychiatrist. 


t lf your baby is hypersensitive to stimuli, introduce her gradu- 
lly to larger groups of people. 

Think of your child's innate traits as his opening hand in a 
ame of cards; it's your job to help him play the hand well. 
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Wd's mind? 

a ge they soak up everyth, 
good stuff. 

oV e they watch Sesame Str e 
they'^ do in school l aterI , 


'According to the Center of 
Research on the Influence 
of Television on Children 
(CRITIC) and the University 
of Kansas. 
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■Temperament 
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C HILDREN WANT TO BE 
loved for themselves. 
When they know their 
parents accept them as 
they are, they can develop 
the confidence they need 
in order to grow. Without 
parental acceptance, children 
may feel that their parents are 
disappointed with them, and 
their development will not go 
as smoothly as it should. 

By the time he is two, a 
child’s parents are usually 
aware of his innate qualities. 
For instance, they may notice 
that their youngster is intense 
and impulsive, becoming eas¬ 
ily frustrated when told not to 
do something, and that it may 
be relatively difficult to redi¬ 
rect him from one activity to 
another. But the parents of an 
easygoing child may find that 
by giving him a stem look, 
they can change his behavior. 


UNDERSTANDING 
A CHILD'S 
UNIQUENESS 

As a youngster continues to 
develop during the preschool 
years, problems will arise if 
his parents expect him to be 
someone he is not. Many par¬ 
ents want their children to take 
after them. And if that doesn’t 
happen, parents may feel dis¬ 
appointed or even cheated. 

Perhaps a naturally quiet 
baby grows into a reticent 
three-year-old, fearful of new 
people and experiences. 
Sometimes her parents suspect 
that she hangs back and clings 
just to annoy them. They’re 
convinced that she could get 
over her shyness if she tried. 
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A child of this age is capa¬ 
ble of sensing parental disap¬ 
proval and of feeling that she’s 
let her parents down. However, 
she can’t understand why she 
is disappointing them, or what 
she can do about it. Her cogni¬ 
tive capacities are far from 
being fully developed, so she 
cannot make a conscious deci¬ 
sion to change. 

In this situation parents can 
choose to see things objec¬ 
tively rather than emotionally. 
They can recognize and appre¬ 
ciate their daughter’s unique 
innate qualities. “How lucky 
we are,” they might tell each 
other, “to have such a gifted 
and sensitive child. We’ll have 
to help her learn to be less 
timid with other people and 
more assertive about her own 
needs and desires, but we’ll 
also be able to learn from her.” 

THE CHILD'S-EYE 
VIEW 

It’s crucial for mothers and 
fathers to be able to see things 
from their preschooler’s point 
of view; failing to do so can 
lead to unnecessary conflict. 
For instance, the parents of an 
extremely active four-year-old 
may conclude that he’s will¬ 
fully disobedient because he 
won’t sit still when he’s told 
to. And parents of a five-year- 
old who tends to move slowly 
and deliberately, even when 
everyone else is in a hurry, 
may wonder why their child is 
being uncooperative. 

In both these situations, par¬ 
ents should try to understand 
what’s going on. A slow-mov¬ 
ing, deliberate child may have 



an innate ability to concentrate 
but not yet be able to under¬ 
stand why he must put aside a 
project when asked to. In such 
a case, parents should not 
assume that a child is purpose¬ 
fully disobeying them. 

The same goes for a child 
who is temperamentally ener¬ 
getic. He may not be rebelling 
but simply acting according to 
his nature. One way to deal 
with a youngster with a high 
energy level is to provide him 
with plenty of opportunities 
for physical activity. 

During the preschool years, 
most parents continue to 
develop an intuitive under¬ 
standing of just who their 
child is—the ways in which 
she’s like them and the ways 
in which she differs from 
them. Your acceptance of, and 


comfort with, the basic terms 
of your youngster’s nature 
help her to accept herself. It 
also allows parents to provide 
their child with the kind of 
support she needs as she 
moves out into the world. 

When a child feels that par¬ 
ental acceptance is contingent 
on her being like her mother 
and father, she can come to see 
herself as inadequate or bad. 
But if she knows that she is 
loved for whom she is rather 
than for how much she pleases 
her parents, she starts life with 
a tremendous advantage: a 
sense of her own worth. ► 


Dr. Charles Flatter is professor 
of human development at the 
University of Maryland at Col¬ 
lege Park Institute for Child 
Study. 


KEEP IN MIND.. 


If your child has a temperamental style that differs from that of 
the rest of the family, build his self-esteem by accepting and ap¬ 
preciating his uniqueness. 

A youngster with a naturally high energy level should have 
plenty of opportunities for physical activity. 


















Ever wish for a diaper that breathes to help keep you dry? 
Your wish is our command. Enjoy the fresh air with improved 
Huggies® Supreme diapers. The only diaper with a new clothlike cover 
that’s breathable all over. The unique cover lets air flow 
through while it helps stop leaks-helping 
baby’s skin stay dry. And healthy skin is 
dry skin. May all your wishes come true this easily. 
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K LTHOUGH A SCHOOL-AGE 
II youngster’s personality 
11 has matured, it is still 
II malleable. In fact, as the 
I I child grows physically 
I 1 and intellectually, the 
traits that define him continue 
to be modified and shaped. 

At this age a child’s tasks 
are to learn more about him¬ 
self and to adapt to the world. 
Youngsters are now develop¬ 
ing the cognitive capacity 
to take an objective view of 
themselves and reality. Parents 
can help a child define how he 


wants to behave and give him 
support in becoming the kind 
of person he wants to be. 

Consider a seven-year-old 
who was easy and adaptable 
as a baby and preschooler. 

In some ways his tempera¬ 
ment helps him adjust to the 
increasingly complex world of 
elementary school. But he 
may also experience the 
downside of his nature. Tend¬ 
ing to give in easily to other 
people’s wishes, the easygoing 
child may get into trouble 
when he joins a friend who’s 



being disruptive in class. His 
parents can help by discussing 
the situation with him noncrit- 
ically and supporting him in 
learning to be assertive with 
the friend. They can help their 
son adapt without expecting a 
change in his essential nature. 


THE FALSE SELF 

In these years, difficulties 
arise when parents fail to 
empathize with the basic terms 
of a child’s temperament. The 
child is often acutely aware of 
how her mother and father feel 
about her, and she may handle 















disapproval by unconsciously 
agreeing with negative assess¬ 
ments. “Yes, my mom is 
right,” a school-age girl might 
say to herself. “I am impossi¬ 
ble.” Is it a surprise, then, 
when a child behaves “impos¬ 
sibly” as a way of fulfilling a 
parent’s judgment? 

Because ,, j 

parental disap- 
proval can be so harm¬ 
ful to a child, 


THE SELF-MADE 
CHILD 

Now that the child has 
the cognitive capacity to see 
things from a more or less 
objective perspective, he can 
take an active role in shaping 
his personality. 

Let’s say a ten-year-old boy 
recognizes that 


parents should try 
to have nonjudg- 
mental discus¬ 
sions with her. As 
she opens up, par¬ 
ents can try to 


imagine what it’s like 
their daughter and see the 
world from her perspective. If 
parents can develop this kind 
of understanding, they’ll be 
far less likely to judge the 
child and more likely to appre¬ 
ciate and bolster her strengths. 


when he clowns 
. around too much in the 
classroom, his 
■■■■I ..MlMdfH friends become 
ftCt'IM-C rQlC i/l initated and start 

< bah tin a 4~bsih avoidin g himat 
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hswm ariiHs r he didn,t care so 
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social side of life is becoming 
increasingly important to him. 
He wants friends more than 
he wants to be a cutup, so he 
consciously curbs his natural 
inclinations in order to become 
socially acceptable. A child 
who can make this kind of 


compromise gets back more 
than he gives up. 

It is normal and appropriate 
for the opinions of peers to 
play a central role in a school- 
age child’s life. Making 
conscious change based on 
peers’ expectations can be a 
positive experience for a 
youngster. But keep in mind 
that as children head toward 
adolescence, there is increas¬ 
ing pressure to conform. 
Throughout these years a 
child’s task will be to strike a 
balance between adapting to 
the world and remaining 
true to himself. 


In a nutshell, this is what is 
most significant about tem¬ 
perament: It is fixed, but it is 
also flexible. All of us have 
to learn to adapt to the world 
in which we live. But this 
doesn’t, and shouldn’t, mean 
losing our individuality. It 
means losing those nonessen¬ 
tial parts of ourselves that 
alienate us from others and 
weaken our self-esteem. ■ 


Dr. Phyllis Tyson is associate 
clinical professor of psychiatry 
at the University of California 
at San Diego and is in private 
practice in La Jolla. 


KEEP IN MIND.. 


Don't let temperamental differences come between you and 
your child. Always try to empathize with her feelings, and look 
for ways you can affirm her strengths. 

If your child has trouble relating to peers, help her become 
aware of behavior that puts others off. Suggest behavioral 
changes that will help her adapt in the long run. 
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Paella 

© 

PREPARATION TIME: 35 MINUTES 


Paella, the national dish of 
Spain, can be made with any 
combination of seafood, 
chicken, pork, or sausage. Try 
the kids’ version of this recipe 
(no seafood) or let young chil¬ 
dren pick and choose the 
ingredients for their paella. 

8 littleneck clams 
1 tablespoon olive or 
vegetable oil 
4 chicken legs 
V« pound sweet or hot 
Italian sausage 
'/< pound large shrimp, 
peeled and deveined 
1 green pepper, cut into 
strips 

1 small onion, chopped 
'h garlic clove, minced 
1 can (8 ounces) tomatoes 
'h cup clam juice 
Vz cup long-grain rice 
’/z cup fresh or frozen cut 
green beans 
'h teaspoon salt 
V« teaspoon instant chicken 
bouillon 

Pinch of saffron powder 

Kid version: Same as the 
adult recipe, but without the 
clams, clam juice, and shrimp. 
Substitute 2 turkey hot dogs 
for the sausage and 4 chicken 
wings for the chicken legs. 

1. Fill a large saucepan with 
water to a depth of 1 inch 
and bring to a boil. Add 
clams and bring to a boil. ► 
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Don’t miss this special edition of PttfC.'R pGIRt\4t /W...It’s the next best 
thing to an instruction booklet. Check your local listings for airtimes. 


Discover educational, exciting ways to help your child 
explore their world when we speak with Wild Planet 
Toys. We’ll learn how this distributor and manufacturer 
of award-winning nature exploration toys meets the 
challenges of today’s issues. For additional information 
call: 1-800-247-6570. 

Find out why Royal Caribbean International may be 
the perfect vacation destination for your family this 
year. Look into its Adventure Ocean SM program geared 
for children ages 3 to 17. Call 1-800-659-RCCL. 

Discover an alternative to long work days that take you 
away from home and family. Learn how Cell Tech, a 
fast-growing nutritional business, can leave you with 
more time and financial freedom. 1-541-883-8848. 

Kids and clothing is the topic as we meet with 
OshKosh B’Gosh to learn how to shop for childrens’ 
wear. Find out what to look for, how to guarantee long- 
lasting quality, and how to shop for value. For a retail¬ 
er nearest you. or to join the new OshKosh B’Gosh 
Genuine Parents Club™, call: 1-800-282-4674. 

Learn how to help protect your family’s health with 
tips from the makers of LYSOL® household cleaners 
and disinfectants. 

Looking for a special doll for the little one in your life? 
Phace Toys introduces two adorable, interactive dolls 
that not only teach your child but provide hours of 
enjoyment. Discover how you can help your children 
use their imaginations and make precious memories. 
For information 1-800-301-0432. 

Find out what to look for when searching for a back¬ 
yard playset as we explore the options with the help of 
Creative Playthings, the world’s leading manufacturer 
of wooden play structures. Call 1-800-444-0901. 



TRICOM PICTURES AND PRODUCTIONS, “EDUCATING AND ENTERTAINING THE WORLD. 
CALL 1-800-333-2008 FOR ADDITIONAL PROGRAMMING INFORMATION. 






















Discard liquid and wipe 
saucepan clean. 

2. In same saucepan, heat 
oil over medium-high heat. 
Add chicken and cook until 
browned on all sides, about 
5 minutes. Remove chicken, 
set aside, and cover. Do not 
discard oil and drippings 
from saucepan. 

3. Add sausage. Cook until 
browned on all sides, about 
5 minutes. Remove sausage, 
cut into 1-inch pieces, set aside, 
and cover. Do not discard oil 
and drippings from saucepan. 

4. Add shrimp. Cook, stirring 
until shrimp turn pink, about 

3 minutes. With a slotted spoon, 
remove shrimp; set aside and 
cover. Do not discard oil and 
drippings from saucepan. 

5. Add pepper, onion, and gar¬ 
lic. Cook, stirring occasion¬ 
ally, until soft. Add tomatoes 
with liquid (break up tomatoes 
with a spoon), clam juice, rice, 
green beans, salt, bouillon, 
saffron, chicken, sausage, and 
1 cup water. Bring to a boil, 
then reduce heat to low. Cover 
and simmer 25 minutes, or 
until rice is tender and liquid 
is absorbed. 

6. Stir in shrimp and arrange 
clams (in the shells) on top. 
Cover and heat through, about 
5 minutes. Serve hot. 
Nutritional information 
per adult serving: 605 cal, 
34 gfat, 9 g saturated fat, 

51 % cal from fat, 46 g protein, 
27 g carbohydrates, 889 mg 
sodium, 207 mg cholesterol 
Per child serving: 318 cal, 
16 g fat, 4 g saturated fat, 

47% cal from fat, 15 g protein, 
27 g carbohydrates, 791 mg 
sodium, 64 mg cholesterol 
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This vegetarian stew is tradi¬ 
tionally served with fried or 
poached eggs. You’ll find it’s a 
tasty way to get the kids to eat 
a healthy dose of vegetables. 

1 tablespoon vegetable oil 

2 red peppers, cut into strips 
2 zucchini, halved length¬ 
wise and sliced 

1 onion, chopped 

1 garlic clove, minced 

2 large tomatoes, chopped 
'k teaspoon salt 

Vs teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley 

1. In a large saucepan, com¬ 
bine oil, red pepper, zucchini, 
onion, and garlic. Saute, stir¬ 
ring occasionally, until veg¬ 
etables are tender. 

2. Add tomatoes, salt, and 
pepper. Reduce heat to low. 
Cover and simmer, stirring oc¬ 
casionally, until vegetables are 
very soft, about 20 minutes. 

3. Stir in parsley. Serve hot. 
Nutritional information 
per serving: 94 cal, 4 gfat, 

1 g saturated fat, 35% cal 
from fat, 3 g protein, 14 g car¬ 
bohydrates, 289 mg sodium, 

0 mg cholesterol 

Variation: Enhance this 
dish with bacon. Before sau¬ 
teing the vegetables (step 1), 
dice 4 strips of bacon and 
cook through in a saucepan. 
With a slotted spoon, remove 
the bacon from the pan; use 
the drippings to saute the 
vegetables. Add the bacon to 
the stew in step 3. 


TblTiLl .A PA/ f An/A 
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PREPARATION TIME: 25 MINUTES 


This hearty Spanish omelet 
makes a delicious meal by 
itself. For a time-saving alter¬ 
native, substitute frozen veg¬ 
etables for fresh ones. 

2 medium potatoes, peeled 
and diced 

% cup cut green beans 

'h cup peas 

3 tablespoons olive or 
vegetable oil 

1 medium onion, chopped 

'A pound piece cooked ham, 
diced 

6 eggs 

% teaspoon salt 

1. Preheat broiler. Place pota¬ 
toes in a medium saucepan 
and cover with cold water. 
Bring to a boil over high heat. 
Reduce heat to low and simmer 
until potatoes are tender, about 
7 minutes. Add beans and peas 
and simmer until vegetables 
are soft, about 5 minutes. 
Remove from heat and drain. 

2. In a large oven-safe non¬ 
stick skillet, heat 1 tablespoon 
oil over medium-high heat. (If 
oven-safe skillet is unavail¬ 
able, wrap your skillet’s han¬ 
dle in aluminum foil.) Add 
potatoes, beans, peas, onion, 
and ham. Cook, stirring con¬ 
stantly, until lightly browned, 
then let cool slightly. 

3. In a large bowl, combine 
eggs and salt and beat lightly. 
Stir in vegetables and ham. 

4. In the same skillet, heat 
remaining oil over medium 
heat. Pour in egg mixture and 
cook. As the tortilla begins to 
set, lift the edges with a spat¬ 
ula and shake the skillet so 
liquid flows to the bottom. 
Continue to cook until tortilla 
is almost set, then place under 
broiler and cook until firm 
and lightly browned, about 
5-10 minutes. Serve warm. 
Nutritional information 
per serving: 337 cal, 20g 


fat, 5 g saturated fat, 54% cal 
from fat, 19 g protein, 20 g 
carbohydrates, 800 mg so¬ 
dium, 335 mg cholesterol 
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PREPARATION TIME: 10 MINUTES 
UTES, WITH 2 HOURS CHILLING 

servings: 6 

Here’s a sweet rice pudding 
recipe to complete your Span- 
ish-style supper. We recom¬ 
mend using short-grain rice, 
but arborio rice will work, too. 

1 cup short-grain rice 
'A cup water 

Peel from 1 lemon 
1 cinnamon stick 
5Y2 cups milk 
3 A cup sugar 
’A teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
Ground cinnamon 
(optional) 

Whipped cream (optional) 

1. In a large saucepan, bring 
rice, water, lemon peel, and 
cinnamon to a boil. Reduce 
heat to low. Cover and simmer 
until most of the water is 
absorbed, about 5 minutes. 

2. Add milk, sugar, and salt. 
Cover and continue to cook, 
stirring occasionally, until rice 
is very tender, about 1 hour. 

3. Remove from heat. Discard 
lemon peel and cinnamon 
stick, and stir in vanilla. 

4. Pour into a large serving 
bowl and serve warm, or 
cover and chill 2-3 hours. 
Sprinkle with ground cinna¬ 
mon and serve with whipped 
cream, if desired. 

Nutritional information 
per serving: 355 cal, 8gfat, 

5 g saturated fat, 19% cal from 
fat, 10 g protein, 62 g carbo¬ 
hydrates, 200 mg sodium, 

31 mg cholesterol » 


Catherine Paukner is a food 
consultant who lives in Wilton, 
Connecticut, with her husband 
and two daughters. 
























1 jfhy a toy-weapons ban didn't work (or family 
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I Y FRIEND JUDY 

told me this story 
over lunch one day: 

She and her three- 
year-old son were 
t their neighbor¬ 
hood playground 
when he picked up 
a stick and pointed 
it at a pushy five- 
year-old. “I’m going to shoot you,” 
he said, with his usual melodra¬ 
matic flair. My friend was horrified. 

“Where did he learn that?” she 
asked me in a low, nervous voice, 
glancing around for eavesdroppers. 

“What should I do?” 

Because my son was three years 
older than hers, my friend was 
guessing that I’d figured out how to 
handle this problem. But I had no 
easy answers or proven techniques. 

Her face fell a bit when I suggested 
that she stop worrying about pre¬ 
tend shoot-outs and toy guns. 

I came to this position over the 
course of time. I, too, had been unnerved 
when my older son, Leo, was a toddler and 
first started transforming loaves of French 
bread and cucumbers into lethal weapons. 
During Leo’s early years, we banned toy 
weapons and violent kid shows. Not even 
the most cunning of the Power Rangers 
could morph his way into our household. 
But as Judy and I were speaking, I pictured 
my sons’ playroom as it had been that morn¬ 
ing: a battalion of armed action figures 
poised for attack on a ficus tree, a battery- 
operated Star Wars light saber still pulsat¬ 
ing on the floor, and a Mighty Max terror 
mountain sitting open on the coffee table, a 
plastic monument to doom and peril. 

The night before, Leo and my younger 
son Jeremy (both clad in Power Rangers 


My WdC Of 


hjy SrmtlJMj, 


pajamas) had found enough 
reserve-tank energy to have a 
grunting wrestling match on 
their bedroom carpet. I can’t 
say I looked on with pride, 
video camera in hand. But as 
long as elbows are kept out of 
eye sockets and knees out of 
kidneys, I’m pretty tolerant of | 

their nightly bouts. I’ve learned 
that if I keep quiet, the matches usually end 
in a giggly, breathless truce. 

INSTILLING VALUES 

It’s hard to pinpoint the exact moment of 
my attitude shift. It’s not as if I went to the 
other extreme, suddenly going on a wild 
spree at Toys “R” Us, loading up my cart 


with Nerf rifles and grenade-wielding action 
figures. The change was quite subtle and 
gradual, part surrender, part conscious 
choice. I remember the day I gave in to 
Leo’s pleas for a pair of Power Rangers 
pajamas. Then a family friend gave him a 
toy fighter jet. A collection of toy military 
vehicles invaded the house, under cover of 
Leo’s fifth birthday party. 

Yes, I allowed the invasion, but I also 
enforced a strict code of behavior for war¬ 
fare games: no “shooting” people or pets, 
no verbal threats of the “I’m going to kill 
you” variety, no toy guns at the dinner table. 

Although I’ve never really gotten used to 
finding tiny plastic missiles in my favorite 
pair of running shoes, 
I have put my most 
serious concern to rest: 
that my sons’ violent 
play would seep into 
their real-life behav¬ 
iors and attitudes. This 
simply hasn’t hap¬ 
pened. My kids know 
the difference between 
playful punches or 
bites and actual ones. 
They know the differ¬ 
ence between a toy 
gun and a real one. 
Leo might show no 
mercy in a playground 
shoot-out, but back in 
the classroom he is 
deeply sensitive toward 
his classmates (as his 
teacher recently com¬ 
mented to me in our 
conference). Both of 
my children have their 
share of rude and self¬ 
ish moments. Every 
day, though, I see evidence that 
we are raising caring kids. 

What I didn’t tell my fretful 
friend is that I feel embarrassed 
when I think about my toy- 

I weapons ban. I was smug and 
naive to think that I could instill 
values like empathy and respect 
gggg by banning a particular toy or TV 
show. My husband and I spend our 
best energy trying to teach our kids about 
the complicated business of life. And when 
it comes to the world of pretend that our kids 
create on their own, we’ve decided to let 
them play whatever games they want. ■ 

Lauren Tarshis is a writer and editor who 
lives in Connecticut. 
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Introducing Kao Lectrolyte. 

Our grape preferred nearly 3 to 1 
over Pedialyte grape liquid 
in taste tests. 


Finally, an electrolyte 
replenisher kids like. 


Kao Lectrolyte" 

The electrolyte replenisher kids like. 


When your child has diarrhea, an electrolyte replenisher 
won't help if he won't drink it. 

That's why there's new great-tasting Kao Lectrolyte. It's available 
in grape, bubble gum and unflavored. In fact, taste tests among 
4 to 6 year olds prove that Kao Lectrolyte is preferred nearly 3 to 1 
over Pedialyte® when comparing grape and bubble gum liquids, 
among those expressing a preference. And it comes in premeasured 
powder packets which can be easily stored, so unused portions 
won't go to waste. 

Kao Lectrolyte contains the optimal level of pediatrician 
recommended nutrients, in order to prevent dehydration caused 
by diarrhea and vomiting. So your child will feel better, and so 
will you. 


©1996 Pharmacia & Upjohn Consumer Healthcare. Pedialyte* is a registered trademark of Abbott Laboratories. 









Everyone loves finding this on the back. (Even a grouch.) 







